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CHAPTER Iil. 

See what a settled gloom obscures his visage ! 

Sure en.blem of the horror of his breast. Howard. 

Tue sudden appearance at the window which had 
arrested Hereward’s attention looked like a large- 
sized hedgehog resting on the wide stone sill, and it 
had not been there a moment before. 

It suddenly threw up a shadowy arm, and strack 
4 faint alarm on the lower window pane. 

Hereward stepped nearer and covered the window 
with his body, that neither the baron nor Miss Chas- 
telard might discover the baboon-face, and warning 
hand, and staring black eyes of his servant, Watt 
Slygreen, who had chosen to scale the wall, Heaven 
knows how, to climb the side of the house, and, resting 
his chin on the sill twenty feet from the ground, to dis- 
cover thus comfortably what had become of his master. 

A servant now entered with tapers in massive sil- 
ver girandoles, and placed them upon the table be- 
tween the baron and young Hereward. 

Watt disappeared from the window ; Miss Chaste- 
lard, with a blush and an apology for her tardiness, 
retired to change her dress; and the old man took 
advantage of the light to scrutinize the face and fi- 
gure of his visitor with eager attention. As Baron 
de Chastelard gazed upon Hereward the repulsive 
sneer of complacence quickly fadet from his lips; 
his already livid face grew more deathly still, and 
seemed to contract into the colourless rigidness of 
yellow.ivory, while his small, ‘glancing eyes glared 
with wouder, terror, and fury. 

“My lord, you seem agitated,” said Hereward, 
with some triumph, although enraged at being re- 
Coguized at this perilous moment. 

I—paréon me, but I am surprised at beholding 
one 80 young,” faltered the baron, making a mighty 
effort tocommand himself. “ The service which you 
bis pein my es sae prepared me to see a man in 

rime, and not a —_ i 
trove biaenee t a youth of—what is your age, my 
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Hereward smiled mockingly. Well he knew that 
Chastelard was burning with anxiety to assure him- 
self whether his suspicions were right or wrong. 

“You need not jest at my youth, Baron de Chas- 
telard,” said he. “ [ come of a race which could fight 
from their cradles—yes,,and win the battle, too.” 

The old man leaned back in his chair and half 
closed his wary eyes, from which an evil gleam shone 
out. 

“ Ah, doubtless. I feel sure your bravery is 
genuine, Mr. Hereward,” replied he, with a bland 
smile on his cruel mouth; “and if, as I said before, 
you would condescend to remain with us to-night, 
since we are in danger, and prove your frieud- 
ship ad 

At that word Hereward sprang to his feet with a 
face as dark as a thunder cloud. 

“Friendship, my lord?” he exclaimed, in a 
smothered voice of rage; ‘I make no professions of 
friendship towards Vipont de Chastelard. Fare- 
well!” and he strode into the ante-room, where the 
three lackeys waited within call of their cowardly 
master, who never could bear to be alone. 

At a nod from Hereward one of these conducted 
him through the gloomy corridors, when just as they 
had reached the portal Miss Chastelard flitted from 
some distant chamber to Hereward’s side. 

She had not yet removed her habit, but with her 
brilliant face aud gold-bright hair she seemed as 
strange @ vision in that black-panelled hall, lit with 
one feeble lamp, as a golden butterfly floating about a 
vault. 

“Going ?” she cried, with sweet surprise. “ What, 
will my brave chevalier forsake me even at the peril 
of his life? Fie! that’s not a knightly act.” 

The enchanting playfulness, the half-betrayed dis- 
appointment, and the little hand laid imperivusly 
upon his arm, called a deep flush to Hereward’s brow, 
while thrills of stingivg rapture rau through his 
veins. : 

He took her slender hand and held it in his own 
for a moment, gazing upon it as if in ecstatic wonder 


his lips, his eyes on hers, and pressed a shy, hot kiss 
upon it. 

It was the first kiss he had ever given, 

Without a word he went, leaving Miss Chastelard 
smiling in the grim old hall. 

Once mounted upon his charger, which a groom at 
his request brought him, and crossing the crazy bridge, 
Hereward bethought him of his man Watt, and un- 
easily speculated upon his probable fate should the 


‘stealthy master of the tower catch him prowling 


about his domains. 

While he stood irresolute by the moat, wondering 
whether the agility which Master Slyzreen had dis- 
played getting into the trap would also serve him 
getting out again, he heard the “cluck” of a frog 
at his feet, and soon beheld the long neck and shaggy 
head of his man emergiug from the pitchy darkness 
of the moat. 

“Give us a pull up, master,” whispered he, pant- 
ing with his exertions, but triumphant. 

“You precious rogue, what were you prowling 
about the tower for?” demanded Hereward, seizing 
him by the collar, and swinging him high aud dry on 
the flinty face of the rock. 

“You, to be sure, Master Hereward,” returned 
Watt; ‘‘and isn’t it a pretty place I find you in? 
The very den of the ovil ove himself, cheek by jowl 
with him.” 

“You are a provoking fellow, and might have run 
yourself into a scrape besides compromising me. Had 
the baron caught you spying on him it would not 
have been healthy for you.” 

“How was I to know without spying that you 
hadn’t been discovered, and had your weasand cut? 
You are so rash, so rash!” 

“How in Heaven’s name did you fly up to that 
window-ledge, my fine fellow ?—are you a bat 2?” 

“ Yes, master, as far as the wings go,” chuckled 
Watt, spreading out his spade-shaped digits before 
Hereward, who, seated on his horse, was gently de- 
scending the perilous pathway. 

“See them, sir, with hooks to ’em, and leather on 





at so fair and perfect a thing; then he raised it to 
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’om ; black, too, just likea bat’s! Why, Master Here- 
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ward, it’s fanto me to climb up the walls and into the 
windows, where folks say ouly a fly could walk! I 
like those rough moat-sides; you’ve a chink for every 
step, and a root for every grip. ‘Then the tower wall! 
Phew !—that was nothing ; there was a place broken 
down till it was only nine feet high, and I made a 
running leap of that, and hugged the top with my 
arms, aud that was enough. As to the castle wall 
thore’s a nice rope ladder, as it were, kindly hung 
there for my use, which I ran up.as easily as if I was 
stepping upstairs. The tower people call it ivy, I 
believe,” added Watt, with a chuckle. 

“But how did you guess.which window to climb 
up to, you imp?” 

“T sat down to rest against the old chapel’s ruins, 
after scaling the moat and wall, aud I took a good 
look at everything, I can tell you. So of course I 
couldn’t help seeing passing the window tlie face of the 
woman that you had run off with, Master Hereward, 
and I made for that room.” 

“Watt, am I very like my father ?” 

“ Y—es, when you look black at me you're uneom- 
mon like the old general, sainted man! I wish he 
was here now to shout ‘Slygreen! come and hold 
my horse! Bombs and gunpowder! I'll quickemyour 
march for you!’ Ah, yes, Master Hereward, _ 
were the dead image of him when you stood up before 
old Cross-bones Chastelard, almost shaking your fist 
in his face! You left him as blue as skim-milk, gib- 
bering away to himself, when you banged out of the 
room. Whatever you said to him I dont know, but 
he smells the fire that’s to roast him yet,” 

“T was hasty, but he angered me past endurance. 
He my friend! Coward! I hope Cavendish may 
come to-morrow, and my baggage. It will not do for 
Chastelard to suspeet whe I am until my lawyer ar- 
cives to back my claima, I haven't-evem my papers 
with mo.” 

“ Alas! master, you would come here in spite of 
averything, and all I camesy is Heaven scad we may 
never rue it-——” 

“Peace, you croaking frog! Low did yon fare 
with the mob down there? You must have had a 
aarrow escape if you rede into the midst of them, as 
you would be sure to do” 

“Ha! ha! When I was well jammed among a pack 
of lean-jawed ranters a brute in a leathor apron caught 
me by the scruff, ba , ‘llere’s another traiter!’ 
So I joined in and bellowed as loud as he, till they 
all were quite gaping at me, when I asked: ‘ Did 
anybody here see a mg gentleman on a black 
horse running away?’ * Yes!’ the ringleader yelled, 
‘and he has struck at the heart of our liberties!" 1 
didn’t know no more than himself what that meant, 
but I yelled too, ‘Oh, the meddling knave! Let me 
catch him; ouly let mecatch him!’ When they saw 
how angry I was they made way for me, and let me 
ride away. So I tracked you up to Beelzebub’s 
palace, into which his daughter had wiled you, no 
doubt.” 

‘Hold your tongue!” interrupted Hereward, 
angrily. ‘ Say nothing about Miss Chastelard.” 

“Phew!” whistled Watt, widening his ridiculous 
eyes ; “ does the wind blow from that quarter? Then 
we had best bout ship, and tack alead, It will never 
do to go scudding.” 

“ Blockhead! what do you mean?” 

“Nothing—nothing, Master Hereward; only one 
can’t play at hugging with a bear, nor make love to 
Jezebel.” 

** What has all that to do with the question?” 

“Simply this—that if you're going to befriend 
your own enemies we had best never have come from 
Judia that Hereward Kentigerne might revenge his 
father’s wrongs on Chastelard.” 

“Enough, Watt,” replied the youth, abashed by 
the old fellow’s rebuke. “I'll not forget my mis- 
sion.” 

They proceeded on their way for some time in 
silence, Watt tramping by the horse’s nose, which his 
head barely reached, when Hereward asked: 

“Where have you put your horse 2” 

“Ol, we're coming to him; he’s quite comfort 
able,” said Watt, complacently; and, having reached 
the plain, he turned aside, removed the fence of a rich 
field of grass, and whistled shrilly. 

Preseutly his burly cob came trotting to the fence, 
with a bunch of clover in his mouth, and Watt pro- 
duced his saddle and bridle from behind a hedge. 

“You plundering vagabond!” cried Hereward, as 
he placidly mounted. “ Whose field was that?” 

* Yours, master,” said Watt, with humility, 

Hereward laughed loud and long. 

* Master Hereward! Master Hereward!” cried the 
ae er, “don’t holloa till you’re out of—eh, what's 
that ?” 

A pale, greenish flicker sprang from the road a 
short distance in front of them, aud, hovering for two 
or three seconds, disappeared, to flash out some 
twenty paces farther away the very next moment. 

Two bounds of Hereward's powerful horse brought 





| him on the spot from which the first flicker had 


sprung. 

Silence, emptiness, utter space! 

He dashed on tothe scoond spot—nothing to be 
seen. 

“Pooh! two glow-worms,” cried he as Watt am- 
bled up. 

“Yes,” grunted Watt, drily, “with long cloaks 
on too. Isaw them climbing over the dyke after 
you had passed, It’s the rioters abroad, master, and 
we'd best run for it. I only hopo they haven't seen 
that you are the young fire-eater that deluded them 
this afternoon, for if they have they’ll make crow’s 
meat of you and me, as sure’s my name is Watt.” 

And they dashed off at full speed, iutent on reach- 
ing the inn, 





CHAPTER IV. 
What! while our arms can wield these blades, 
Shall we die tamely ? Moore. 

Witu its numerous out-buildings surrounding it, 
the inn, which was ambitiously called “Keuntigerne’s 
Rest,’”’ looked like a little villago itself. 

It was a square stone house, standing alone in the 
middle of a quadrangle formed by the above-men- 
tioned buildings. 

As Hereward and his servant elattered into the 
yard the inn door was opened and the landlord and 
his satellites bustled out to crectithe travellers. 

“You're late riders, sirs,” said the landiord, hold- 
ing up his lantern that he might observe them better. 

He was a little old man, with a seldierly air and a 
big gray moustache. 

“ Yes, and we are quite wearied out,” said Here- 
ward. “Can you give us supper and beds ?” 

“Come in, master; I'll make yomeomfortable,” sald 
the host, complacently, and conducted him at ouce 
to a room on the second floor. ' 

Watt Slygreen lingered among the ostlers and inn 
servants, endeavouring to learn from them all they 
knew about the insurrectionists who had been so 
grievously disobliged by his master that evening. 
‘he inn folks were of opinion that the stranger lad 
gone to the tower, and they ‘mever suspected Here. 
ward, 

They told Watt, for news, the whole story, detail- 
ing the exact and horrible intentions of the mob with 
regard to the meddling youth should they get hold of 


im. 

Watt loquaciously seconded their abuse of his 
mastor, and alleged they had justarrived from Rothes, 
a town twenty tiles distant. 

Meantime tereward was exchanging a few re- 
marks with his host. 

“So you’ve risen sgainst your baron, have you ?” 
said he, throwing himself on the wooden dais which 
did duty for a sofa. “I’ve arrived at a stirring 
time.” 

“ Yes, sir, and it’s time to stir, Heaven knows,” 
said the old map, bitterly. “ A hard-working, honest 
people are beiug turned into ruffians by sheer oppres- 
sion.” 

“So they have taken the law into their own hands, 
eh ?” said Hereward, “ Well, what do they iutend to 
do?” 

The old man regarded him with a suspicious eye. 

“Av,ay! You'd have old Jeffreys turn informer, 
would you? VPerlaps you are a friend of Chaste- 
lard’s.” 

“Not I!” cried Hereward, in his riuging voice. 
“So you are old Jeffreys, are you ?” 

He gazed upon the old man with a pleased ex- 
pression in his bright bold eyes. 

Jeffreys stared very hard at the young athlete, 
whose magnificent, powerful frame and dashing air 
elicited every one’s admiration. 

“ Rufus Jeffreys, your honour,” said he. 

Hereward coluured up, then tnrued away, laughing. 

He had heard his father speak of this old fellow 
with deepest affection; aud he could hardly refrain 
from springing up and wringing that shrivelled hand 
which long ago had fought for Kentigerne. 

* And the old war-horse pricks up his ears.at the 
sound of the battle?” cried he, gaily. “ Isuppose 
you would give uo quarter to Clastelard if you had 
uim at your bayonet’s point, would you?” 

“ Ha, ha! He'd taste something sharper than Mo- 
selle!” muttered old Jeffreys between his teeth, 
* Bat, sir,” he added, with a bewildered look, * how 
did you kuow I was a soldier?” 

“ How else than by your straight back, your quick 
march, and your military salute?” returned Hereward, 
evasively. 

The laudlord still appeared lost in thought, and 
gazed in strange disquiet upon his guest. 

Hereward grew uneasy at this prolonged scrutiny, 
and endeavoured to distract his companion’s attention 
from himself. 

“ But your foolish townspeople should beware what 
they do,” said he. “They will only destroy them- 
selves by their raslness. ‘hey are bent on wreaking 


their vengeance on the baron and—the brutes—, 
his daughter too,” 

“Eh? You saw that, did you?” cried J effreys, 
retreating a step. “ ‘Then it must have been you tiy 
rescued the lady, aud you are a friend to the baroy! 
You come here, iu the middle of the ‘ brutes,’ ¢. 
pecting to be unmolested. 5.1, you'd best get backty 
the tower before you’re tracked here, aud put bolts 
and bars between you and the mob that would te 
you limb from limb as soon as look at you.” 

Hereward received this sarcastic speech with per. 
fect equanimity, only passing his massive hand slowly 
over his lips to conceal an amused smile. : 

“T prefer to stay here,” hesaid, coolly. “TI cay; 
go to the tower again to-night. I feel quite safo wi: 
you, Jeffreys.” ; 5 

“Sir, P—L’ll_ harbour no—that is,"he spluttere) 
*T’ve no room for you. What does a poor old m) 
like me know about atten jing on fine gentlemen fro, 
Franee, like the baron’s friends ?” 

“ My good old Jeffreys, 1 told you before that | 
hadnu’t the houour of being a friend of Ohastelard’s” 
said Hereward, with a flash of geora, ay i 

“ But, master, you sympathiae with him—you too 
his daughter's part,” said the old man; doggedly. “|; 
you’ stay here, it’s at at own peril.” " 

e 


-“ Pshaw! I'll xisk ‘I you 
won’t inform on me, old ” dan Herv- 
tward, throwing himself back’ oa the wooden dais 


with a free and reckless air. 

“Ah!” whispered the old man, stattiug 
bling, “his very —his very word!” 

And he stood as it were transfixed, Upon 
the youth with hishead beut forward, and a half-rap- 
turous, half-incredttous émile of 

“ What ara you muttering ?” demanded Herewari, 
impationtly, “do you grudse mea corner to lie dow 
in a 


“No, no, young sir,” returned ‘the, earnestly. “| 
was just saying how—lhow like you were to an oli 
master | once served. ut lm very ” he 
added, with a bitter sigh, “ for my dear Baron Kenii- 
gerne has been dead thesc many years, and will nove 
come back to his tower—no, nor ebild of his either. 

Hereward’s eyes grew black and deep, but he sai 
nothing fora moment. hind 

* Would you all welcome himif lied@id?” asked ): 
when he could command his voice. 

“Yes, on our kuees, every man in Kentigern: 
Valley,” cried sa in a tremulous tone, whil: 
his old eyes glis 

Involantarily the youth sprang up with a flasi 0! 
high enthusiasm frem his deep blue eye—the nx 
moment he saw his mistake. Jeffroys, with a smil 
of ecstacy, as if convinced that his suspicions wei 
correct, took a step towards him, aud made a rapid 
and almost imperceptible sign. Hereward, whokuew 
perfectly well what he meant, only looked unconscious 
however, and said, with animation: 

‘* Chastelard is an idivt to goad such a people to des- 
peration; they’ll be his slaves no longer. Come, 
though, we will talk no more uutil after supper, for 
I am famishing.” 

An expression of disappointment overspread the 
old man’s face, and he shrauk back with a profound 


sigh. 

on Alas! if there was one Keuntigerne left to make 
our baron,” said he, gloowily, “ we would willingly 
be his slaves.” 

With sad steps he left the room. 

Ho stumbled over Watt Siygreen, who had been 
for some time straining his car at the key-hole to 
overhear the tenor of the conversation without dis- 
turbing it by intruding. 

“Take care, take care, I’m Master Hereward’s ser- 
vant,” snapped Watt. 

“ Hereward!” echoud Jeffreys. “Alas! what made 
me think he was a Kentigerue ?” 

He disappeared down the creaking staircase. — 

Watt entered his master’s presence with a grin. 

“Jeffreys smells a rat!” chuckled he. ‘1s he to 
know ?” 

“No,” said Hereward, “ certaiuly not.” 

“Just let him know, master; he'll be one more 
friend,” wheedled Watt, ! 

“Don’t dare to whisper a word to him,” said the 
young man, sternly. “I don't want the people to 
avenge my father’s wrongs—that is my privilese. 

“They would do it thorouglily,” said Watt; “ they 
would fly on old cross-bones like a pack of hounds, 
and flay him alive.” * eae 

“Dll have no cold-blooded murder done in my 
name,” said Hereward, with a curling lip. “1 may 
be young and rash, but I am perfectly able to fight 
my own battles without dishonour.” ; 

“ Then it’s your will to wait here for Mr. Cavendish 
as plain Master Hereward?” 

“Tl risk it. , At all hazards I will conceal my real 
name from the villagers, aud from Chastelard alsv, 
until those papers arrive, which are to condemn him. 








and prove my right to the barony.” 
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“Tleaven send we may be alive this time to-mor- 
row,” mumbled Watt ; “ but. Master Horeward, you're 
so rash—so very, very rash |” . 

After Hereward and his man had eaten, waited on 
py Jeffreys alone—for the old man would not risk 
his guest's safety by permitting the servants to see 
him—they were left to themselves, and, as it was 
late, they*proposed going to bed, ‘ 

First, however, Watt Slygreen began prying about 
him. Craning his long neck, and peering into every 
closet, this prudent creature diligently searched for 
hidden traitors who,might murder his beloved master 
while he slept, Tripping along the sides of the room 
on tiptoe, he struck every plank of the wall with his 
fist to assure himself that no secret door was there ; 
then he stamped upon every separate board of the 
floor, that he might discover any loose one which 
might cover @ spy. 

Satisfied that all was as it should be, as a last pre- 
caution he cast his eyes upwards and examined: the 
ceiling. 

a Ab, blue ruins! what’s that? muttered Watt. 

Hereward looked up at a good-sized trap-door in 
the middle of the ceiling, which, painted white, like 
the plaster which surrounded it, had escaped his at- 
teution before. 

Watt jumped upon the table like a cat, and tried to 
reach the door—he was by far too short. He placed 
a chair upon the table, and mounted, and, by stretch- 
ing up his long, ape-like arms, his finger-tips touched 
the object of his suspicions. 

In this position he gazed down at his master with 
a pathetic air. 

“Ah, Master Hereward,” he said, reproachfully, 
“if instead of laughing at a poor dog whose neck is 
longer than his legs you would step up here and tilt 
this hatch up for me, I could skip into the room 
overhead in a trice, and poke out any —hullo, master, 
what's that ?” 

Watt's goggle eyes were fixed upon the window 
behind Hereward, and the halo of bristling hair which 
surrounded his face was standing on end like the fur 


of a cat which encounters her enemy the watch-dog. } 


Hereward looked out, startled. Some dim figures 
were gliding to and fro under the window, between 
the tall, blank side of the granary and the inn. Here 
aud there a glow-worm ‘seemed to flicker, but only 
for a second or two. 

“Out with the light, and let’s see what we have 
here,” said Hereward. 

Down flew Watt, lightly as an acrobat, extinguished 
the lamp, and was at the window staring into the 
court. 

Suddenly was seen a strange phenomenon. 

A dim flicker sprang up in the air at the corner of 
the house, and was taken up by invisible means all 
along the court under Hereward’s window, until it 
seemed as if a chain of lights of a pale greenish hue 
had suddenly been lifted up by unseen hands, which 
encircled the whole of that side of the inn. This 
mysterious chain flickered wan and ghost-like, 
brightened, waned, and finally went out, leaving thick 
darkness, and a row of immoveable black forms—for 
every light a figure. 

“No doubt these are a band of the conspirators,” 
said Hereward, “and that is the signal for the attack. 
Those men we encountered have tracked us here and 
informed their comrades. We must escape, Watt.” 

“Stupid pigs!” muttered Watt, in disgust ; ‘‘cau’t 
they recognize their lawful lord when he comes 
among them? ~ [have two minds to open the win- 
dow and tell them——” 

“Tf you dare!” said Hereward, angrily. ‘Do you 
think I want to see Olastelard butchered like asleep 
by the enraged people, as he assuredly would be 
should they learn his.infamy too soon ?” 

“Oh! yes, Master Hereward, take care of dear, 
good Death’s-head! Don’t let him get hart,” jibed 
Slygreen, bitterly. “See here, master, are we to bury 
you in the Kentigerne vault when they’ve cut your 
throat, or will that be dangerous for Baron Chaste- 
lard? Give me your orders while there's time r 

“Silence, you chattering buffoon! Come out of 
this,” said Hereward. 

Just then something grated against the stone ledge 
of the window at, which they stood. It was the grap- 
plug hooks of ‘a scaling ladder. The siege had 

ecun. . 

_ Mastér Hereward,” implored Watt, in a sepul- 
chral whisper, “Jet me meet ’em here. I'll guard the 
pass while you get off. Do now. Can’t you trust 
me?” and he tried to elbow the young man away from 
the post he coveted. 

“Be off, you knave!” ordered Hereward, half- 
“you have too long a tongue to be 
trusted ;” and he closed and bolted the stoat oaken 
shutters, went to the adjoining chamber, which had 
been assigned him for hig bedroom— Watt begging to 
be allowed to sleep on the wooden dais—and se- 
cured both window and door: then groped his way 
out of the apartment 





Hereward intended tosummon Jeffreys, in whose 
honour he had the deepest faith, and to escape by 
his assistance from the house while the mob were 
collected under the window of the room he had left. 

He had scarcely entered the passage when he tripped 
and fell full length across some object which lay on 
the floor, and, springing up again, the invisible object 
rase With him, and, seizing him in its arms, attewpted 
tu hurl him down the steep and narrow stairs. So 
violent and vehement was the attack that Hereward 
had some difficulty in foiling its object, and was al- 
most out of breath when he succeeded in lifting up 
by the neck his opponent, who, small, light, bony as 
a starved hound, still struggled and dealt furious 
blows, until he was;thrown on the fluor, and the 
victor’s knee was on his breast. 

* Fetch mea light, Watt,” cried the irritated youth, 
curious to see his gaunt foe. 

In a minute Watt approached with the lamp, and 
found a little old man quite blue in the face under the 
determined grip of Hereward’s sinewy hand on his 
throat. 

“ What? old Jeffreys!” shouted the youth, spring- 
ing up in horror. “ You turned traitor? Whocould 
have expected it!” 

The old man staggered to his feet, rubbing his 
braised tliroat and shoulders, and looking ruefully at 
his conqueror, 

“T didn’t know you in the dark, master,” said he, 
apologetically. “I thought you were some one going 
to molest Master Hereward.” 

“ What were you about at my door ?” demanded 
the youth, but half satisfied. 

Jeffreys glanced towards. heap of tangled bed- 
clothing which lay near. 

‘Ah, ah! You were sleeping at my door in case 
I might want to escape?” cried Hereward, frown- 
ing. ‘ 

“No, master,” said the old man, fervently, “ but 
in case you might be attacked in the night. . I gave 
you my word that you should be safe here, aud I 
wanted to see for myself that you were.” 

Hereward’s brow cleared ; he seized old Jeffreys's 
withered hand, and shook it heartily. 

“You're a brave old soldier,” ‘he said, gaily. “ Now 
lead us out of the house, for the rioters have found 
me out, and are getting in at the window yonder in 
hopes of catching me abed. Lead on!” 

Amid old Jeffreys’s exclamations of dismay they 
hurried down to the stoutly barred froat door, 

Jeffreys mounted a step and peered through a nar- 
row slit, which afforded a reconnoisance of all with- 
out, and drew back in horror. 

“I seo'a line of the rascals drawn up in guard be- 
fore the door,” said he. “I fear me much, young 
master, there’s to be black work to-night among the 
rioters. Let’s see what luck there may be at the 
back of the house.”’ 

They rushed through ‘the kitchen quarters, and 
again the old man reconnoitred the ground through 
a similar loop-hole. 

“Tiere too, master,” he cried; “by Heaven the 
house is surrounded.” 

* We must make a rush through them,” said Here- 
ward, “unless indeed you can afford sume conceal- 
ment.” 

‘Impossible, Master Hereward,” returned Jeffreys; 
* you are lost.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Elate in thought he counted them his own, 
They listened so intent with fixed delight. 
Tnomson, 

IIEREWARD and Watt Slygreen—caught in «a trap 
which could only open to admit death, and to remain 
in which was also death—loohed inquiringly at each 
other. 

“Are we to fight, Master Hereward?” drawled 
Watt, coolly examiuing his revolver, 

“No,” said Hereward. f 

At this moment a thundering knocking com- 
menced on the door beside them, anda menacing 
voice cried: 

“Open the door, Jeffreys, quickly. You've got a 
friend of Chastelard’s there. I say open.” 

These words, accompanied by savage oaths, and a 
dreadful and continued rattling on the door, brought 
a throng of startled servants in all stages of hasty at- 
tire into the passage—the women screaming and 
terrified, the men curious and excited 

Hereward took advantage of the confusion to dart 
up the stairs again, followed by Watt. As they 
opened the door of the chamber lately occupied by 
them, intending to escape by the trap-door into the 
loit, aud theuce to the roof, an ominous sound greeted 
them. 

It was a regular crash, crash, crash, as of splinter- 
ing wood and shattering glass, and alinogt shook the 
room with its loud and Leavy concussions. 

It was the window in process of being battered in. 

Black, impenetrable darkuess filled the room, for 





they had left their lamp in Jeffreys’s hand, aad the 
deafening clamour from the vociferating mob down- 
stairs, as well as that of the crashing window, al- 
most rendered their voices inaudible as they spoke 
to each other. 

“Climb into the loft, Watt; quick, up with you; 
I'll follow !” shouted Hereward, groping about. 

In half a minute a croaking voice said : 

“All right, master, there’s a skylight up here.” 

And Hereward bounded upon the table, knocking 
down the chair as he did so, and caught hold of tie 
edge of the hatchway with both his hands. ‘lie 
sound of the falling chair seemed: to alarm the man 
at the window, for he stopped to listen, and Iere- 
ward, conscious that each moment wasted by tho 
besiegers was a moment gained by the besieged. 
kicked over the table too, and swung by his arms 
from the edge of the hatthway, with an oscillating 
motion, preparatory to taking that upward sprinz 
known to accomplished gymuasts, which would land 
him in the loft above. 

At this critical moment the loud noise downstairs 
abruptly ceased, the man at the window, with ons 
fell blow, smashed in the shutter and leaned into 
the room; and a terrible overwhelming sileuco 
reigned, 

Hereward dared not move to betray his pre- 
sence—but hung mid-air, engulfed in darkness, and 
breathlessly watching that listening figure in the 
window, 

A hand crept softly down from his wrist, and 
pressed his arm ; it was Watt’s large leathery hand, 
which sought to case his painful position by affording 
a rest for his elbow, 

Hereward accepted the friendly suecour, and 
in that position overheard this whispered cousulta- 
tion: 

“ Nobody in that room?” 

“T think not. He must have escaped a moment ago. 
I heard something fall.” 

“Get in; get in, we'll nab him without having to 
roast Jeffreys out too.” 

“It's too late to spare Jeffreys—I hear the flames 
crackling now. You'll see the old man rushing out 
presently with all his men at his heels to save lis 
property. Come on.” 

He squeezed himself in at the narrow casement 
with some difficulty, and immediately fell headlong 
over the upset table; simultaneously with his fall a 
terrible cry rose from the women downstairs—the 
great front door was burst open. Jeffreys’s voice 
roared savagely, and a multitude rushed out. 

Under cover of the din Hereward swung himself 
into the loft and closed the trap-door. 

It was a musty, gat-eaten chamber, four feet high 
along the middle, and dwarfed by the eaves to two 
inches at the sides. 

Watt was dashing open the skylight, through which 
a blood-red light was gleaming, and a spark of 
fire fell upon his upturned face. 

“ They've set the old man’s house on fire !” said he, 
ruefully. * “See there !” 

Hereward leaped upon the tiles and looked around 
him. 

Down in the inner yard a conflagration had begun; 
a heap of straw against the stable door was biaziug 
brilliantly. The yard was full of inn-servants fran- 
ticly striving to quench the fire, while the mob, satis- 
fied with the success of their ruse which had opened 
the inn doors for them, kept guard all round the 
house to intercept the flight of the fugitives. 

Scarcely had Hereward glanced at this scene when 
he heard the doleful voice of Watt, exclainiing, iu a 
tone of dismay: 

“Master Hereward! Good Master Hereward! look 
here for the joke’s sake.” 

He hastened to the fellow, and found him stamping 
and leaping upon the trap-door, which, iu spite of all 
his efforts, would continue to bob upward like a 
spring-board wheuvever he ventured to take a little 
rest. 

A roar of triumphant voices underneath revealed 
the cause of such vitality in the worm-eaieu old 
hatch. 

“ Get off, Watt ; it’s no use,” said Hereward, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself, 

But with a spitefal grin Watt continued to jump 
upon the board and flourish his hard, kuuckly Jists in 
a species of demon-dance, 

“Get off, I say,” reiterated Hvreward, geiting 
angry ; “how much good do you think that does?” 

“Tt keeps ’em down, Master Hereward, ia their 
own place,” screamed Watt, * and l’ii keep ‘em down 
till they’re tired, the dogs !” 

“ Obey me, instantly!” thundered Hereward, seiz- 
ing the little ogre by the collar and hurling him 
across the loft. “Rvmain there now, until you are 
wanted.” 

“Mayn’t I close your eyes, master, when you're 
dead ?”’ half whispered the follower, with a diabulic 
railery. 
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Before Hereward could answer the hatch was 
dashed up and a yell of triumph greeted his appear- 
ance. 

“ Tfurrah ! knock him down !”’ roared a burly rioter, 
aiming a heavy piece of wood from the open fireplace 
at his head, 

It whirled past him and fell at Watt’s feet, who 
with a snarl and a grunt clutched it. 

“What do you want, men? To kill a stranger 
who never harmed you ?” demanded the strong, ring- 
ing voice of the young man-as he kuelt on the floor 
above and gazed down upon the surging mob. 

Livery face was upturned to get a sight of him; 
anger, misery, and revehge made those faces 
fiendish. 

Hach man brandished some rude weapou—scythes, 
crow-bars, pitchforks, even leather aprons full of 
stones went to make up the armour of that demonized 
throng. 

But at the clarion voice of fearless Hereward they 
all grew dumb, and waited for their leader to speak. 

“Come down, youngster, and auswer for your 
meddling with what didn’t concern you,” said that 
worthy, a huge blacksmith, judging by his bare, 
brawny arms, and the enormous sledge-hammer which 
he lightly swung while he spoke. 

““ Master, let me drop this among the stupid idiots,” 
whispered Watt, flourishing the billet of wood. 

“ Bo quiet. You want to hear what l’ve got to say 
for myself, do you ?” said Hereward to the people, 

“ Yes, yes, let’s hear what Chastelard’s friend has 
to say before he goes where Clastelard soon will 
follow!” shrieked one, savagely. 

Hereward’s answer was to swing himself lightly 
through the trap-door, and to stand in their midst. 

He stood fresh, smiling, and gay ; and they drew 
back with a sudden revulsion of feeling, and left him 
aloue. 

A moment before they had been howling, jostling, 
threatening; now they were tov astonished and 
ashamed for speech. 

He was by far too handsome, too joyous, too young, 
aud too intrepid to die. To murder him would be 
like destroying a flower. 

{un the thickest of this short trance of theirs 
Watt’s gnome-like visage peered down from the trap- 
door, Seating himself comfortably upon the edge of 
the trap, with his short and gnarly legs dangling, he 
leaned his dog-like head upon his hand, and, just 
showing the muzzle of his revolver, awaited the first 
liostile act of the mob to give them its contents. 

‘hus unconsciously guarded Hereward spoke. 

“ Here I am now,” said he, rearing his head like a 
young Viking of old. “ What do you want me to say 
to you?” 

* Tell us why you carried th& woman off from us 
when we had business with her?” demanded the 
great blacksmith, lashing himself into a fury. 

“ Because you were frighteuing her,” responded 
Hereward, scoffingly, “and heroes don’t wring vic- 
tory from the fears of women.” 

“We wanted nothing from her,” said the riug- 
leader, looking terribly ashamed; “it was only to 
frighten her father——” 

“Well, you see, I wasn’t to know what you 
wanted,” said Hereward, laughing. “I ouly heard a 
woman screaming, and saw about two hundred great, 
brawny fellows mobbing her, and that’s why I inter- 
fered. Any one of you would have doue the same 
bad you been in my place.” 

There was nothing could be said against that ; in 
fact, the grimy fellows began to feel that they had not 
displayed much bravery in that adventure. 

“We don’t want a spy of Chastelard’s among us,” 
growled the blacksmith, changing bis ground, 

Ina moment the youth’s gay, careless face dark- 
ened witha tierce and loathing scorn, and he auswered, 
haughtily: 

“J am neither friend nor ally of Chastelard’s. I 
neither knew what name the lady bore when I was 
dving her aservice nor ever saw Chastelard until this 
evening. What’s more, I'll never be the friend of 
your tyrant master!” 

looks of immense satisfaction were here ex- 
changed, and whispers of admiration ran through the 
mob. 

“ile is a coward and a tyrant both,” said the 
spokesman, bitterly ; “ and we mnst defend ourselves 
against his extortious somehow. Young gentleman, 
1 believe we misjudged you; bat it’s all right now. 
You speak like a brave man, and you’ve the stuff we 
want.” 

tlere the mob burst into an eager hurrah, which 
lasted some minutes, duriag which Watt Slygreen 
put his revolver in his pocket aud rubbed his nose. 

“Since you're not the baron’s friend,” resumed 
the blacksmith, when the applause had somewhat 
subsided, “ perhaps you’ll be ours?” 

“ tlurrah !’ roared the mobagain, while Hereward 
ay in coniounded sveechlessuess, stariug about 

im. 





When the applause waxed faint for lack of breath 
he was about to speak, but was interrupted by his 
servant skipping down from the ceiling, and dancing 
a wild posturing dance round him, stopping now anc 
then to snatch off his cap of quaint black velvet, and 
wave it with a long arm high over his head. 

“Heaven be praised!” yelled Watt, crazily. 
“ You've hit it at last !—you've hit it at last— 
you've s 

** Peace!” roared Hereward, faint with laughter. 

“Hit it at last!” continued Watt Slygreen, turning 
three somersets by way of finale. ‘'I'here’s never a 
man from here to Jericho would suit you as well for 
a captain as young Master Hereward, who’d as svon 
eat old Iscariot Chastelard as a partridge. Ay, you’ve 
got the right man now! He’ll march at your head to 
raze the tower, and will burn the baron fora bonfire. 
Hurrah, boys !” 

Aud the mob actually joined in the mad fellow’s 
insane yell of triumph, and applauded uutil they were 
hoarse. 

“‘ Master Hereward,” said the big blacksmith, step- 
ping forward, cap in hand, “it is the wish of every 
man here, I’m certain, that you'll become our head. 
You've behaved so pluckily, and you hate the tryant, 
and 1’m sure you sympathize with our wrongs, and, 
altogether, I don't see why you shouldu’t command 
the body of men that have banded together and sworn 
an oath of vengeance on the man that’s starving us. 
Say, will you be our head?” } 

Hereward had by this time recovered from his 
first surprise at the unexpected turn of affairs, and 
was just considering the advisability of accepting the 
proffered post, reasoning that he ought not to refuse 
the chance of an authority over them by which he 
might be able to check their revengeful excesses, 
which would only recoil on themselves; so that he 
scarcely required the encouragement which Watt Sly- 
green, turning his broad back on the people, thought 
proper to give him by means of a frightful grimace 
and wiuk. 

“TI thank you all heartily for this mark of confi- 
dence,” said Hereward, with native dignity, ‘‘and I 
will do my utmost to prove to you the genuine interest 
I take in your welfare. Here’s my hand on it, my 
worthy comrades.” 

He held out his hand with as free and gracious an 
air as ever prince wore before his court; aud they 
pressed forward eagerly, and, one after another, shook 
hands with their new chief—Hood, the burly black- 
smith, being the first to greet him to the post which 
had been his own, 

This ceremony, which took some time, being con- 
cluded, Hereward mounted the dais and gave his 
maiden speech : 

“Comrades,” said he, “you have risen at last 
against a tyrant. You wantjustice. You shall have 
it! You're not slaves to bear oppression like that 
you have suffered ever since Chastelard held Kenti- 
gerne’s Tower. I'll change all that for you. In 
three days—in one day, perhaps—Chastelard will be 
cringing before you, imploring mercy! Don't ask 
how that can be, but wait those short days and see 
if my prophecy will not cometrue. But you mustn't 
get into mischief meanwhile—for your poor families’ 
sakes, you know. What would they doif you com- 
mitted crimes which made you outlaws? Why, they 
would have to die of hunger, wouldn’t they? Very 
well, let me see what I can do for you, and when I 
fail—then comes your turn. Ouly three days, com- 
rades, then you can be up and doing !” 

Astonishment was expressed by every counte- 
nance, yet so great was the charm of this youth’s man- 
uer that no one thought of complaining. 

So must a superior mind ever rule the people. 

One long, ringing cheer greeted Hereward’s brief 
luvangue, and he descended from the dais, laughing 
and triumphaut, 

He had obtained his object, and the mob would not 
take his vengeance out of his hand. 

He mingled among the people, talking and jesting 
with them, followed everywhere by admiring 
glances ; and, when they had all obtained a good 
look at their handsome young chief, they dispersed, 
each to his home. : 

In half an hour Hereward was sleeping placidly 
in the best bedchamber of the inn, and dreaming of 
lovely Lucia de Chastelard; while Watt Slygreen 
snored on the dais, with the young moon shiuing ou 
a face that looked like a Caliban’s. 


(1'o be continued.) 








Dinners AT Pomreu.—The Pompeian dinners 
usually comprised three courses. ‘I'he first consisted 
of eggs, olives, oysters, salad, pickles, etc. ; the second 
of made dishes, tish, and roasts ; the third of pastry, 
confectionery, aud fruits. From a painting disco- 
vered at Pompeii we have the representation of a 
large feast in those days. An immense dish contain. 
ing four peacocks stood im the centre of the table, sur- 


rounded by lobsters, one holding a blue egg in i; 
claws, another a stuffed rat, another an oyster, ayj 
the fourth a basketiul of grasshoppers. At the bot. 
tom of the table were four dishes of fish, and aboy, 
them partridges, hares, and squirrels, each holding 
its head between its paws. This was all encircled by 
a sort of German sausage, apparently ; aud then can 
a row of yolks of eggs; a row of peaches, melons, 
and cherries; and, lastly,a row of vegetables of dij. 
ferent sorts.—Food Journal. 

PRESENTS FROM THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY~ 
The Empress of Germany has presented to thy 
Church of St. Thomas, at Strasburg, which is usej 
by the Protestants of that city as a garrison churel, 
a splendid gold crucifix and two gold candelabra jy 
the purest Gothic style, together with a Bible richly 
ornamented with silver, reposing on a silver desi, 
These presents were placed upon the altar at tix 
Chriatmas services. 

H.M.’s Yacut “ Brack Eacie.”—In consequen; 
of official representations as to the expense which js 
at present atteadant on the conveyance of visitors to 
Her Majesty from the Continent, it is reported tha 
a Goverument yacht is to be stationed at Dover, for 
the purpose of carrying such visitors between tha 
port and the Continent, and that Her Majesty's yacix 
* Black Eagle” is the vessel selected for this service, 
Her Majesty's Royal yacht * Alberta” was the vessel 
suggested by the Admiralty, but in addition to Cour 
objections the serious one of her not being a sufi. 
cieutly good sea-boat could not be contradicted. 


DIscovVERY NEAR Batu.—During the “reston- 
tion” of the church at Bruton, near Bath, an iu- 
teresting and beautiful crypt has been discovered, 
which was the family vault of the late Lord Berke- 
ley. Itis situated slightly to the north of the middls 
aisle of the church, and, being under a parish church, 
is an example of the greatest rarity and importance; 
it is about thirty feet long, eighteen feet broad, and 
eight feet high; the roof is groived, aud filled in 
with tuffa, supported by ten octagonal columns of 
the continuous impost form. It probably dates from 
early in the thirteenth century, and was originally 
part of a more ancient structure than the preseut 
church, which is of perpendicular character; it is in 
perfect condition. It is hard to believe that the 
“ restoration ” committee will persevere in what we 
uuderstand was their instruction of mutilating this 
fragment, especially as Messrs, Slater and Carpenter, 
architects, uuder whose advice the works have been 
begun, have strenuously advocated the retentivu of 
the crypt, and shown how, by causing the floor of 
the church to slope gradually from west to east, aul 
placing three steps at the chancel arch, the crypt 
may be spared. ‘I'he sole object of the proposed mu- 
tilation is stated to be that of raising the chaucel 
about fifteeu iuches higher than at present above tle 
level of the nave, whereas some already complain 
that it is “invidiously high.” Surely the church- 
wardens ought to do their best to preserve anything 
which gives distinction and interest to the building 
they are bound to protect. We beg those among vur 
readers who may have any influence at Bruton toaid 
the persons who would preserve this fine relic. 


Wuom Witt Suz Gut ?—Timesare changed, In 
the days of our graudfathers young men paid in- 
cessant court to “the fair,” and their smiles were 
considered a matter of high competition. But when 
a young lady of the preseut day euters into life the 
opinion expressed is not whom will she take, but 
whom will she get. It is now understood to be the 
business of gentle fair ones to look out for beaux, 
and by every decent art to make them their own. 
For this they are supposed to dress, to acquire ac- 
complishments, and even, save the mark, to go to 
church, The competition is not now among meu for 
the favour of women, but among women for the 
favour of men. When a young lady is about to be 
married to a young man of good iucome or prospects 
her good fortune in securing such a match is loudly 
spoken of, and she is evidently understood to be the 
envy of her sex. She becomes for the time a kiud 
of heroine. Now all this is, we think, much to be 
lamented. To regard women in such poiuts of view 
is degrading buth to the object and to the spectator. 
The natural position of woman with respect to man, 
as the softener, the cheerer, the refiner of his ex- 
istence—and her own natural constitution, as woak 
iu frame, but powerful in moral influeace—make it 
appear proper that man should approach her with 
sentiments of deference and respect. We would even 
say that that worshipful feeling which inspired knights 
aud bards of old was not quite misplaced, for is there 
not something worthy of a high and devout admira- 
tion in a beiug upon whom the Deity has lavisbed 
such grace and witchery, all for the purpose of yrati- 
fying and at the same time elevating man? ‘This 
feeling, or something approaching to it, is, we would 
say, the feeling which nature desigus civilized meu 








to entertain respecting the gentler sex. 
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THE 
THREE PASSIONS. 


: BY THE 
Author of ‘ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §:-., $c. 
——< ee 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

That monthly ch«nges in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Ir was with a sense of crushing misfortune that 

Mr. Cecil Ives came to recognize the fact that all 
hope of obtaining the fortune for which he and his 
wite had schemed and striven for ten years was 
finally stamped out. 
_ The consciousness of utter failure was the more 
irritating because he had felt sure of obtaining it. The 
money had been in his grasp almost, and, not being 
one of those men with vigorous minds who can put 
up with calamity, he sank beneath the blow and be- 
came listless and despondent. 

On former occasions when in such a mood his wife 
had always endeavoured to rouse him, generally with 
success, but now she was more apathetic and cast 
down, to all appearance, than himself. 

He went to his club as usual, and drank more than 
was his custom, and both he and Grace, as if by 
eonsent, avoided any allusion to the subject which 
filled both their minds and caused them such bit- 
ter reflections. 

At last Grace grappled with the difficulty. She 
had allowed herself some time to reflect, and had 
determined upon a course of action—for that it was 
necessary todo something the desperate financial 
condition to which they were reduced made it pain- 
fully apparent. 

More than a fortnight had passed since the scene 
at the office of the company, when, baffled and de- 
feated, they had gone ignominiously away. Cecil 
Ives was sipping a cup of coffee, and glancing over 
the pages of a morning paper with lack-lustre eyes. 
Grace regarded him more with anger than with pity 
for a while, then said : 

Did it ever occur to you that people cannot 
live ‘without money ?”’ 

“No; I never thought of it ; I never think of any- 

hing now,” he answered. “ I don’t carea rush what 


happens. The game is over, as faras I am concerned. 


Call me a coward, if you like—I can’t helpit.” 

la You have placed your affairs in my hands for the 
st few years,” continued Grace, “and I have ma- 

Raged as wellas 1 could. Neither of us studied 

economy, because we wished to live in a certain style, 

and did not care to curtail our expenses. In addi- 

tion to that we made sure of getting the large for- 





[THE DYING MALEDICTION.] 


tune left by Solomon Tulse. What efforts, what 
sacrifices I have made you do not want to be re- 
minded of. I have only tried to make what money 
you had last until we had obtained the magnificent 
sum to get which we made the business of our lives. 
That is a dream of the past. The scheme is hope- 
less. We have been following a chimera, and the 
result is before you.” 

‘* What is that ?” he asked. 

“ Beggary—we are penniless !” sho answered, ‘‘ Of 
course by selling our furniture, horses, and other 
things, we may have a few hundreds, to exist upon 
for a short time; that only procrastinates the ac- 
tual and inevitable result. You now know the situ- 
ation—what is to be done ?”’ 

**T cannot tell,” he rejoined. ‘‘ We must die, I sup- 
pose; there is nothing else for it. I was not brought 
up to work, and I ean’t live a life of starvation and 
misery. Existence without money for which I have 
not to work is absurd to a man like me; I will not 
entertain such a ridiculous idea for a moment.” 

** That is sensible!’”’ said Grace, with a sad smile. 
**T am of the same mind, though I scarcely dared 
make the proposal. I had determined to die alone, 
but we will die together. In Paris such suicides are 
of common occurrence.” 

Cecil Ives started. 

Death seemed to be already in the air; it was 
hovering round him, with its sable wings, and he did 
not find its presence so agreeable as he had expected. 

“ What do you mean to do?” he demanded, laying 
down the paper and looking at his lovely wife. 

**T have obtained some strychnine,”’ she replied ; 
‘in fact, I have had it by me for some time, thinking 
it might be useful to us in some way orother. A 
little of that will soon put us out of our misery.” 

“ Now—at once ?” cried Cecil, shuddering anew. 

* Why not? You say you are tired of your life— 
soamI. Weare ruined, and, as you cannot work, 
there is no hope before us.” 

“IT did not think, ten years ago, that I should 
come to this,” he said as the big tears trickled down 
his cheeks. 

“It was I who blighted your life; it was your 
fatal passion for me that has cast youinto the shade. 
** Say what you have in your mind—I daresay I de- 
serve it.” 

He remained silent. 

* Well,” Grace went on, “I am going to make 
what poor reparation lies in my power—I am going 
to die with you, Cecil.” 

Still he was silent. 

“You do not seem to appreciate the sacrific>!” 
Grace exclaimed; “that is ungrateful of you. If 
you are in a hopeless condition I am young and 
beautiful, with a talent forintrigue and should ma- 





nage to sunsist, I have no doubt. But I abandon 
whatever future might have been in store for me, and 
I come to die by your side.” 

Apparently touched by this indication of affec- 
tion, which was the more touching because of its 
rarity, he got up and kissed her forehead. 

“ This is kind, Grace,’’ he said, ‘* but it comes too 
late. Years ago I might have been a different man 
if you had given up your ambition and tried to live 
for good instead of for evil.” 

He was right. The love she professed for him now 
came too late to do him any service; he was a 
wrecked and broken man. After the life they had 
led there could be no real love, resulting in happi- 
ness, for them. Toolate!—too late! How oftenis 
that melancholy refrain the burden of the song of 
many of us! 

Grace was terribly in earnest. She produced two 
small white papers, each consaining a powder of a 
similar colour, and, cutting some bread from the 
loaf which stood on the table, she began to work the 
poison up into pills, one of which she gave to him— 
the other she kept for herself. 

“Write a letter!’ she exclaimed, “stating that 
you have determined to commit suicide by taking 
poison, as you see no way out of your difficulties.’”’ 

He sat down ata desk, showing that her old influ- 
ence over him was not impaired. 

“Shall I mention your name?” he said, with the 
pen in his hand. 

“No,” she replied, quickly. ‘I have already 
written my confession ; here it is.” 

She placed a letter in an envelope on the table. 

Presently his pen was busily engaged in running 
over the paper. He took up the wet sheet when he 
had finished, and gave it her to read. 

“*T am about to kill myself by taking strychnine,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ because I am tired of life, and I write 
this so that there may be no misconception regard- 
ing the mode of my death. Being a free agent, and 
my life being my own, I hold that I have a perfect 
right to do as I like with it. My body I bequeath 
to the nearest hospital.” 

She laid it down near him, and pushed the poi- 
soned pill over to him. 

“ You know those lines in J/a:rlet ?”’ he exclaimed ; 
“T have often thought of them :” 

“To die,—to sleep ;— 

To sleep! perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuttled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause, 

He went on with the quotation, lingering over the 
lines : 

“The dread of something after death, 
‘That undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 
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“ Well,” he added, “ ‘Conscience shall not make 
a coward’ of me. I feel more than half mad; 
disappointment and the dread of poverty—life- 
long poverty !—are enough to drive any man 
mad.” 

** So I think,”’ she replied. “ Come, shall I set you 
the example? I have always had to lead, and I will 
not shrink now; we may as well end this farce of 
life at once.” 

“ As you like; I was in earnest in saying that I 
felt indifferent to everything,” he replied. ‘“ Kiss 
me once again, Gracie.” 

She kissed him, and swallowed the pill directly 
afterwards, he doing the same. She threw herself on 
a sofa, and closed her eyes, and he sat down ina 
chair, and laughed wildly. 

“ Tt’s all over now!’ heexclaimed. ‘I wonder if 
any one will say ‘ Poor fellow!’ when he hears of 
Cecil Ives’s death. Lhave always been an iJiot, and 
this is a fitting ending to my career. Good-bye, Grace, 
I could wish things had been different-—but what is 
the use of wishes ? Heigho !—we are all like pawns 
on a chess board!”’ 

Grace said nothing ; she had put her letter in her 
pocket—his was on the table beside him. 

Ten minutes passed quickly. Neither of them 
knew that a death by strychnine would be a very 
painful one; they had not studied poisons and their 
effects, so that they were ignorant of the fact that 
strychnine causes one to expire in the utmost 
agony. 

Presently, however, Cecil Ives became painfully 
aware of this, for sharp pains darted through him, 
and he pressed his hands to his side, while a quick 
cry escaped him. 

Grace was apparently as yet unconscious of suf- 
fering; she had closed her eyes, but she opened 
them occasionally to glance at her husband, who 
got up and walked about the room. At length he 
sank on the floor, doubled together by pain, and 
groaned frightfully. 

“ This is fearful !’’ he muttered. “ I thought death 
would be painless! Grace, Grace !—send fora doe- 
tor! For Heaven’s sake do something! Ring the 
bell !—let the servants come up!—lI can bear po 
more of this! Heaven help me!” 

Grace did not move, but she watched him with a 
more lynx-like look than before. 

“Can you not move?” he cried, secing that she 
did not come to his assistance; “ perhaps she is dy- 
ing! I must have help!” 

He half dragged himself, half crawled to the bell- 
rope, which he was about to ring, when Grace sprang 
from the sofa and set on him like a tigress. 

A violent push sufficed to send him rolling to the 
ground again, where he lay, his face expressive of 
the utmost horror and astonishment. 

“It is too late to change your mind now!” she 
cried, “though you have lived like a coward, and 
cannot help dying like one!” 

She pulled down the blinds and locked the door, 
so that no one could come in. 

By this time Cecil Ives was foaming at the month, 
and clutching convulsively at the carpet, at the legs 
of chairs, at anything that was near him, uttering 
the same dreadful groans which had preceded his 
paroxysm. 

Grace, on the other hand, was cool and calm as 
fate. She showed no signs of suffering nor of re- 
morse, for she watched him die at her feet—a hor- 
rible death, and one of her own planning. 

With one last supreme effort he gaspingly launched 
upon her his dying malediction. ‘hen he became 
insensible, though still writhing in terrible contor- 
tions, moving convulsively, his limbs jerking spas- 
modically. 

When it was all over, and she felt sure that no- 
thing could save him, she folded up the paper he 
had written, and placed it in his waistcoat pocket, 
and unlocked the door. 

“It was fortunate he did not know that I put 
powdered sugar into the pill I mude for myself; he 
would not have been such an easy victim had he 
been aware of that,’’ she muttered. 

Ringing tho bell violently, she appeared to be 
much troubled ; tears came into her eyes, which she 
rubbed to make them red, and, as a footman an- 
swered her summons, she exclaimed, in terror- 
stricken accents : 

** Run, John, for a doctor; your master is very ill! 
I do not know what is the matter with him, but it 
looks as if he had poisoned himself! For Heaven's 
sake make haste!” 

The footman took one glance at the dying man, 
and ran quickly away, while she continued to ring 
the bell in the same frantic manner. 

Other servants came into the room, and soon the 
entire household was assembled. Some tried to re- 
vive Cecil Ives, but he was beyond human aid ; they 
could do n« thing for him now, though twenty minutes 
before his lite night have been saved by prompt.and 
energetic measures, 

The doctor arrived and used the stomach-pump 
without avail, and he shook his head. 

“ Why was I not sent for earlier ?” he said. 





“*T did not know what was the matter with him,” 
replied Grace. ‘Oh, this is dreadful !’’ 

‘Had I not better send for the police ?” continued 
the doctor. 

“Please do anything and everything you think 
proper,” she said. ‘Take everything into your own 
hands; I amineapable of thought or action. It is 
too wile 

The police were sent for, and by the time the 
came Cecil Ives was quite dead. Hie sufferings ae 
over. They searched the body, and his written con- 
fession was found and read to Grace. 

“This certainly exculpates you, ma’am, or any 
one else,” said the inspector. 

“Thank goodness!” said Grace. ‘“ It is horrible 
enough as it is, but to have been even suspected of 
aerime of whichI am innocent eyen in thought 
— been much worse. My poor, dear hus- 


Then she went into violent hysterics, and was led 
“a her maid, shrieking loudly. 

ss r thing ; how she feels it! Howshe suffers!” 
arose on all sides. 

She was an object of compassion. 

Her fiendish scheme was effected sucecssfully. 
She had rid herself of Cecil Ives, and now «a fresh 

career was before her. ’ 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets funcy wheu they love? Rowe. 

Tar place appointed as a mceting-spot by Grace 
when she wrote to Sydney, as we related in the last 
chapter but one, was a shady part of Kensington 
Gardens, near the upper part of the lake—a spot 
charming from its solitude, and quite romantic from 

surroun . 

He was waiting for her long before the hour she 
had named. The day was fine, though the sun was 
not hot, and a refreshing breeze swept through the 
branches of the fine trees which on all sides 
dotted the expanse. 

When he saw a woman coming towards him dressed 
in black he could scarcely believe it was Grace, and 
he turned round so that he might not be observed, 
but when the next moment he heard his name p-o- 
nounced by her voice, in a tone which thrilled him 
to the heart, he bounded forward, and would have 
fallen at her feet had she not scized his hand and 
prevented him. 

“T feared you would not come. I thonght they 
had prejudiced you against me,” she exclaimed. 
“I know I have enemies ; they have misinterpreted 
ali my acts. Will you listen to my exculpation? 
I know you must hate and despise me. If you will 
hear what I have to say I will promise never to 
come near you again.” 

He tried to speak, but a great lump was in his 
throat. 

She noticed his agitation with a secret joy, and 
went on: 

“T know it was weak and wicked of me to love 
you, but if you knew all—if you were able to see into 
my inner life—the daily misery inflicted on me by 
my wretched husband, who has——’’ 

At the mention of her husband Sydney snatched 
his hand away from her. 

* You are another's!’ he contrived to exclaim. 
“Tt was wrong of me to come here!’’ 

“Thad a husband,” answered Grace, casting down 
hereyes. ‘*'I thank Heaven that I am released from 
a terrible bondage.” 

“How? Is he dead?” asked Sydney, catching 
his breath quickly. 

“Yes. He died last week,'and by his own hand. 
His was the death of a suicide; did you not see a 
paragraph in the daily papers about it? The event 
was noticed in almost all.” 

** And you are free!’ cried Sydney, wild with de- 
light, and scarcely able to believe what he heard. 

‘Tam free at last, but I shall not remain so,” 
she said. 

*“ Wh-what do you mean?” he gasped, for she 
made him experience half a dozen emotions in as 
many minutes. 

**} shall embrace the Roman Catholic religion, and 
enter a convent. It is only within the walls of a 
nunnery I can find peace. In the cloister they can- 
not calumniate me. I shall be at rest there.” 

“ You shall not!” he exclaimed, impulsively. ‘I 
will not allow you to hide so much beauty, which I 
love, away from me. It is no secret to you that I 
have been presumptuous enough to love you—that 
you know. Our brief but sweet conference at Sea 
View——” 

“Do not mention that, please. Spare me any 
allusion to that,” interrupted Grace, “It was 
not my fault. Mr. Chickton had no doubt some end 
of his own in view, and he thought he would get 
money from you. When I left you in the secret 
chamber I fully thought you could get out when 
you liked; you saw how I pressed a knob in the 
wall to make the flooring descend—I made no mys- 
tery of it.” 

* But I was insensible,” he urged. 





“That must have arisen from the confined air, | 
was not to blame. Your friend, Mr. Chickty, 
frightened me so that——”’ 

“Pray do not discuss the matter,” said Sydne, 
“Tam inclined to believe you innocent of any wig 
to harm me, but I hear one thing from you and q, 
other from Chickton until my head gets quite oo, 
a. I do not think you wished te-hart a hair; 
my head.” . : 

“T do not; by everything I hold-sacred I {i 
not!” replied this wicked woman, whose falsity y); 
unfathomable. “Iwas hunted and _ threatened }y 
Chickton, who is in reality no friend of yours ; |y 
has some design upon you.” 

“Upon me ?”’ 

“T am sure of it. How simple you are, my de: 
Sydney,” she continued, with an sevens to her 
old loving, fascinating manner. “ you belicy: 
that any man would be so disinterested as to sac;. 
fice his position in India to come to England ; 
search you unt, re > 6 because he had promis 
your grandfather that be would find either you o 

our father? What a i knowledge you must 
ave eee world—vwhat a shallow insight intohuna 
nature!” 

“ But Chiokton és righ ; he has money and frienis 
and a flourishing business in India.”’ 

* He may te!l you so. I do not blame him fora 
instant, but 1 assure you that the man will end by 
trying to borrow money from you, or induce you to 
—to—de not think I am jealous—to induce yo 
to TIBeEy that Indian girl whom he calls his 
sw Money Tanight lend him,” replied Sydnoy, “> 

“ Mi im, ied Sy » * but 
I couldmever marry Amine, I pana: f her as 
a sister, atid love her as much as if she were one.” 

Grace pouted her lips and turned away. 

“Why not marry herif you like her” she asko! 

“My heart is yours—yours etergally—and 50: 
gt 1 ne 

“4 ‘or a > 3. it is 
some alight oon tion to mej". said Grace, takin: 
his hand in hers once mores “ Now tell me, for w: 
must part di , have you forgiven me for di. 
ceiving you as I did at Sea View,.and telling you! 
was a single woinan ?”” 

“ You have the best excusein the world !”” he cx 
claimed. 

“Havel? Whatis it?” she asked. 

‘In the first place, your husband treated yoo 
badly, and you detested him. He has given.a proo! 
of his-nature by his untimely death. Secondly, you 
were in love—if I may believe you, and that wil 
cover a multitude of sins in my eyes—bocause you 
were in love with me, dearest, if I may call you so.” 

“May call me so! Oh, Sydney, can you ask?" 
she said, with moist eyes looking up into his. 

“Let the past be forgotten,’’ he went on; “Iam 
more devoted to you than ever. The only obstacle 
to our happiness was the existence of your husband. 
He is dead. That obstacle is removed; let me be 
your slave in fact and deed, as I am in heart ani 
devotion already.” 

“You must give me time to think. I came here 
fully prepared for reproaches. I came to take leave 
of you for—for ever. I thought you would drivo 
me from you, and the revulsion of feeling is too much 
forme. I must go to my desolate home, and think 
what I ought to do.” 

“* Be mine, darling, be mine!”’ he whispered. _ 

“They say that I am mereenary. My enemies 
have told you so for their own base ends. Butin 
trying to gain the fortune of Mr. ‘I'ulse I was obey- 
ing my husband’s orders. He was the prime mover 
fe everything; and if yon. only knew how I feared 

m ” 


“ He must have been a bad man. It is fortunate 
ee are rid of him,’’ answered Sydney, who quite 

elieved her representations. 

“He was a relation of Solomon Tulse’s, and 
thought the money ought to belong tohim,” replied 
newer “There was some allowance to be made for 

im.” 

**A relation. I did not know that.” 

“Indeed. Ask anybody whether ornot the Iveses 
and the Tulses have not been related for a century 
ormore. Itis strange Mr. Chickton could not have 
told you that, when he has informed you of every- 
thing that could tell against me in your mind. My 
late husband was bad enough, but if there is any 
excuse for his conduct let him have the benefit of it. 

“That shows the goodness of your heart. Oh, 
Grace, they have painted you as a fiend, and I find 
you are more resembling au angel.” 

She smiled sweetly—ravishingly, as sho could 
smile when she wished to conquer. é 

“ Once more let me warn you against that man. 

“Chickton ?” 

“Yes. He has some sinister design upon you. 
Ha!” 

She started, and clung to his arm with a cauvul- 
sive grasp. ; 

“ What is the matter? Are you il) ? Your nerves 
are agitated, perhaps, from what you have gone 
through ?” he asked, in a tone of concern. 
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“ Look—to the right! It is he—Chickton! You 
are watched ; they have set spiés updn you, and 
why should they do that if they had not some‘de- 
sign, as I have told you?” 

‘The young man’s brow darkened. . 

“This i8 an impertinence, if it is notaccidental 

ried he. E : 

a" You will know how toresent it, dearest, will you 


”? 


10% P” 
me Certainly. Stay here while I——” 

“No, no! I would rather not. Iam happy now. 
My poor, bruised heart does not ache so much since 
Ihave learnt that I am not held in scorn by you. 
We will meet again.” 

“ Where ?”’ 

“Here. In this place.” 

“ When ?” 

“The day after to-morrow, at the same honr. I 
can say nO more, and can do no good by remaining. 
Pray let me go, dearest Sydney. 1 shall think of 
you, oh! with such fond affection. Bless you, 
my darling, bless you! a thousand—thousand 
times!” 

Pressing his hand, she looked in his face with one 
of her witching glances, and tripped lightly away 
under the trees, her heart bounding in her bosom. 

“He is mine—he is mine!” she said to herself. 

Chickton had suspected all along that Sydney 
would fall into the meshes of the net which ‘he felt 
positive Grace would lay for him, and ‘he had him 
watched. He was told that. he had entered Ken- 
sington Gardens, and he quiekly followed him, but 
too late to prevent the interview he so much 
dreaded. 

Chickton put his arm in that of Sydney and said : 

“Tam glad I have found you. t wars to have a 
chat with you about several things.” 

“You have chosen rather a bad time for it, as I 
am not in the humour,” replied Sydney, surlily, as 
he withdrew his arm from tho friendly grasp which 
encircled it. 

“Why?” asked Chickton, looking after the ra- 
pidly retreating figure of Grace. 

“Itis very odd I cannot go ont without being spied 
upon and followed. Of course I am under an obli- 
gation to you, and I am glad to.admit it, but-——” 

“Don’t mention that!” cried Chickton, hastily. 
“What I did was for your grandfathef’s sake, and 
on account-of my solemn promise.” 

“You want your reward. I ought to have thought 
of that before. How mach do you think your ser- 
vices worth ? How many thowsands shall I give 
you?” . . 

Chickton looked much hurt. 

: “It iy not kindof you to talk to me in that way,” 

@ said. 4 

“Thave had your services. You have aclaim 
upon me. Let me liquidate it. Short reckonings 
make long friends.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort!” exclaimed 
Chickton, quickly. ‘I wonld not receive a penny 
from you in that way, though it is odd that I was 
going to ask youto do me a favour of a pecuniary 
nature.” 

“You were ?” 

Grace’s words flashed across his memory, and 
Sydney recalled her warning that Chick‘on would 
endeavour to prey upon him. 

“ Her insight into human natare is greater than 
mine,” he thought. 

“Yes,” continued Chickton. “ You are surprised, I 
have no doubt, because I have always led you to be- 
lieve that I was well off, and so, in reality, lam. Let 
me explain how this has come about—I mean how 
Iam compelled to seek a little temporary assist- 
ance. Iam in business as a merchant in Calcutta, 
and have a large account with a China house which 
has suddenly stopped payment. I believe when the 
estate is wound up it will pay twenty shillings in 
the pound, so my advisers tell me, and so the agents 
in this country say. At present 1 am saddled with 
a number of bills which they will let go back, and 
have not the money to meet them. They are pay- 
able in London in a day or two, and as I shall not 
receive the money from their agents I must take them 
~ The amount is large, as much as ten thousand, 
an Lonmnh ” 

i i. want to borrow that sum from me ?” 

0. ” 


‘It is only another way of putting it. You don’t 
like to ask so much from me for your services ren- 
dered in getting me my fortuue. You put it deli- 
cately,” said Sydney. 

“You are determined to do me an injustice,” re- 
plied Chickton, almost angrily. 

“Very well. Do not lose your temper,” replied 
Sydney. “ We will not quarrel about terms. You 
shall have this money, and there will be no longer 
any obligation between us. It is a large sum, but 

repeat you shall have it.” 

Chickton looked with something like contempt 
upon his companion. 

. A few weeks ago,’”’ he said to himself, “and he 
did not know where to go to geta dinner, he was so 
Poor. Now he has a princely fortune, yet he makes 





a favour of letting the man who helped him to tho | 
have a few thousands.” 

“IT don’t think you ought to treat meas a man 
who has behaved in a mercenary manner to you,” 
he'said, aloud ; “ what I ask is simply a loan, and 
shall be scrupulonsly repaid in a few months.” 

Sydney shrugged his shoulders’ as if it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether it were or not. 

**Now,”’ continued Chickton, “let us talk about 
yourself. You have seen this woman again? I have 
too much regard for you to mince matters, or leave 
my work unfinished.” 

“ What woman?” asked Sydney, as if he did not 
quite understand him. 

“You know who I mean.” 

“Tf you allude to Mrs. Ives——” 

7 0. , 


“T have seen her,” answered Sydney, with 
asperity’; “‘and I do not recognize your right or 
any one else’s to prevent my doing so.” . 

“Tam your friend. I call myself your friend, 
and, dreading the pernicious influence which she 
has over you, I have done all I could to keep you 
apart. Her husband is dead, as she has doubtless 
told you. In my opinion he died wnder suspicious 
circumstances, though there is not suflicient evidence 
to bring an accusation of foul play against her. 
That woman is capable of anything, and | should 
have thought that the proof of hertreachery, which 
she has already given you, would have put you on 
your guard against her.” 

You will oblige me very much by not interfering 
in my private affairs,’ Sydney said. 

on What !” cried Chickton, “am 1 to see you rush- 
ing headlong to destraction without saying a word 
and doing my best to save you ?” 

“Why should you? Iammyown master. Iam 
of age and quite capable of taking care of myself 
without any one’s impertinent meddling.” 

“ Oh! if that is the way you talk { am afraid 
there is little hope for you, though I will not be 
made to desist from my efforts by your language, 
however insulting. I know the day will come when 
you will thank me for what I have done and am 
doing. Since you have had an interview with Mrs. 
Ives your treatment of me is just what I might 
have expected. You are young and simple, she is 
as cunning as a serpent, and has, of course, 
prejudiced you in her favour and against all those 
who would protect you.” 

“Thank you for your advice. Your intentions, I 
am willing to think, are good, but I can only say, 
as I did before, that I am perfectly able to take 
care of myself,” answered Sydney. 

* Will you listen to——” 

**No, 1 will not. If you do not choose to talk 
upon general subjects I will leave you,” said 
Sydney, in a tone of decision which almost drove 
Chickton to despair. 

Outside the park they hired a cab and went back 
to the hotei. 

‘© Will you lend me a hand in packing up ?”” asked 
Sydney. 

“Packing up!” cried Chickton, in surprise. 
** Where are you going to?” 

“TJ really don’t know yet. I shall go to one of 
the large railway hotels first, then make up my 
mind,” he answered. 

** And leave us?” 

“Yes. Lam not a child in leading strings. I 
prefer being alone. I want my freedom, and 1 shall 
not get it while I stay here.” 

It was in vain that Chickton and Prescott urged 
him to reconsider his determination. He was 
obdurate. 

‘JT shall be glad to see yon occasionally,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘and of course we shall be on friendly 
terms. Here is a cheque for the money you want.” 

Chickton took it with thanks. 

of It’s a loan which shall be religiously repaid,”’ he 


sai 

To Prescott Sydney gave a thousand pounds, and 
told him to come to him for more when he required it. 

“For Heaven's sake be careful of yoursclf !” ex- 
claimed Prescott. 

“There, there!” cried Sydney, petulantly. “ You 


are as bad as Chickton. MustI tell you too that [ 
am not a child, and can take care of myself ?”’ 

When he took leave of Amine he gave her a hand- 
some diamond bracelet. 

“ Keep that for my sake,” he said. “ Had it not 
been for you I should not have had the services of 
Mr. Chickton.” 

“Thank you very much,” rejoined Amine, regard- 
ing the costly gift with pleasure. 

“ With Amine to help us,” said Marvelle the 
mesmerist, who came in at that ment, ‘“ we can 
always tell how you are going on. 

“I beg that Miss Amine will not exert her strange 
powers on my account. No harm will come to me,” 
rejoined Sydney. 

In a few minutes his luggage was placed ona 
cab, and he was driven quickly away from the hotel 
to take up his abode temporarily at one of the 





large hotels at the West End. 


“ This is strange, is it not?” said Prescott, won. 

eringly. 

** Not to me,” answered Chickton. ‘Ife has seen 
Grace Ives again, and she has bewitched him,” 

* Does he not know that she is married ¢” 

“She is a widow; her husband committed suicid 
last week, most convenieutly for her.” 

_ “Eh!” said Prescott, “d begin to perceive. Sho 
is a widow, eh? This suicide looks to me very much 
like a murder.” 

*T hold the samo opinion.” 

“ Of course she hopes that Sydney will marry her 
now, and, if he do, she will have the handling of 
the fortune she has striven so hard to obtain.” 

“Yes, and a handsome, good-natured, simple- 
hearted young man asa husband into the bargain 
—one whom she will be able totwist round her 
finger with the greatest ease.” 

“There is no help for it that I can sce,’’ said 
Marvelle. 

The general silence which followed this expression 
of opinion showed that he had stated the belief of 
the others. 

Presently Marvelle and Prescott went away to 
smoke in the lattar’s studio. 

Chowdar was ont on basiness for his master, an1 
Chickton was alone with Amine, who toyed list- 
lessly with the handsome bracelet Syduey had given 
her, while her eyes filled with teurs. 

‘What is the matter, my sweet one” asked 
Chickton, in a tone of concern at seeing her agitated. 

Her tears fell faster, and the bracelet dropped 
from her hands. 
**Oh, papa!” she answered, addressing him as 
her father, as she always did. ‘I can tell you 
everything, and I will teil you what 1 would not 
breathe to any one else in the world. I feel so 
grieved that Sydney has gone. I don’t know why, 
but I do not think I shall ever be happy again.” 

Chickton looked grave, 

This was the Indian girl’ssimple way of telling 
him she was in love. 

Perhaps she herself was not aware of the exist- 
ence of the passion asapassion. She felt grieved, 
lonely, deserted in his absenco, but she was not ex- 
perienced enough to understand that she loved him 
whose going away caused her such uneasiness. 

dear, you will see him again. He is not far 
off,” said Chickton. 

** He will get new friends, will he not, and forget 
us altogether. Why did he give me this?” Here 
she picked up the bracelet. ‘* Why has he told me 
Iam pretty, and played with my long hair, and 
curled it round his finger, if he meant to leave us ?” 

“ He will come back.” 

“When? I hope it will be soon, for Iam so mise: 
rable without him. Perhaps he will get into danger 
again. You must throw me into a trance, papa, 
and make use of me to find ont all about him.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Papa, dear,” cried Amine, breaking the silence 
“ who is this Grace that you talk about, and whom | 
heard you say he met to-day ?” 

“It is some one heis in love with, my pet, and she 
is, I am sorry to say, a bad woman, and very 
wicked.” 

‘*In love with her, and she with him. Does she 
like to have himnear her? lie must like to be with 
her or he would not go away from us. I wonder if 
I am in love with Sydney, papa?’ said Amine, with 
simplicity. 

“T hope and trust not, darling,” answered Chick: 
to 


n. 
‘Why ?” asked the girl, staring into lis face. 

“ Because I fear your love for him would only bring 
you misery, my pretty one.” 

“Oh! I am miserable—very, very miserable al- 
ready !” cried Amine, throwing herself back on her 
cushions and weeping bitterly. 

Chickton bent over her and kissed her with his 
usual tenderness, but he had not the power to 
soothe which ordinarily accompanied his caresses. 

The girl was, as she had said, very wretched, for 
she could not conceal from herself the fact, now that 
it had once begun to dawn upon her, that she was 
very much in love with Sydney, and she became jea- 
lous as she thought of Grace. 

Throwing the bracelet away, she exclaimed, petu- 
lantly : 

*T will think no more of him. Do not distress 
yourself about me, dear papa, Give me a book to 
read, please. I shall soon get over my foolishness.” 

Chickton handed her a book, but he left the room 
sad and grave, for he saw more complications, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day : 

The great, the important day, big with the fate 

Of Cato, and of Rome. Addison. 

**Sue shall not triumph. By Heaven! she shall 

not have this money, and ruin that poor, weak, fool- 
ish young man,” was Chickton’s remark as he de- 
scended the stairs. Though how on earth he was to 
prevent it he had not the slightest idea. 
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In the coffee-room was an early edition of an even- 
ing newspaper, and, taking it up, he turned it over 
listlessly, more for the sake of diverting his thoughts 
into another channel than a wish to gain a know- 
ledge of its contents. : 

Suddenly his attention became fixed on a particu- 
lar spot, on which appeared the words “* Extraordi- 
nary Occurrence,” and he read as follows : 

‘Tt will doubtless be remembered by many of our 
readers that several years ago a fine ship, the 
* Hooghly,’ was wooamilta coming upthe Red Sea. 
A few of tho passengers were saved, a majority 
drowned, as it was then supposed that she went 
down all standing, as soon as the first boat had put 
off. 
‘‘ This, however, wasa mistake, for we are now glad 
to learn that two boats containing fifty men, includ- 
ing the captain, chief officers, crew, and ‘the re- 
mainder of the passengers who had not escaped in the 
first boat, succeeded in getting away. They suffered 
great privations, and at last were obliged to put in 
on the coast of Africa, where they were taken pri- 
soners by some natives and carried into the interior 
as slaves. ° 

“ During the years that have elapsed many of the 
English men and women have died, owing to the 
cruelty of their captors, the hardness of their lives, 
and the treacherous nature of the climate. 

“ Out of the entire fifty there were last Christmas 
but fifteen survivors, and these all men, though the 
original complement had included eightecn women. 

* Of the fifteen surviving, one is the captain, an- 
other the second mate, another a half-caste Indian, 
and the others are able-bodied seamen. These have 
arrived at Marseilles under the following remark- 
able circumstances : 

“They had so far gained the confidence of their 
captors as to be permitted to go with a slight escort 
to the coast to trade for ivory and gold dust. 

* A favourable opportunity occurring, they seized 
a boat, and trusted themselves to the mercy of the 
waves, being fortunate enough on the second day 
out to be picked up by a passing P. and O. steamer, 
which landed them at Suez. Thence they were 
transmitted by the kind subscriptions of certain 


charitable persons to Alexandria, en route for Mar- 


seilles, where they now are, under the charge of the 
British consul, who is waiting for instructions from 
our government before he sends them home at the 
expense of the country, as the poor fellows have not 
a farthing in the world, or any property whatever. 

“ The names of the rescued men are Captain Hard- 
man, John Wilkinson, mate, Enoch Childs, Reuben 
Ellis, Thomas Prendergast, Henry Lilly, Syed Shah: 
Jehan, from Calcutta——” 

Chickton read no more. 

With a loud cry of delight he threw down the 
paper, to the astonishment of those customers who 
were dining in the coffee-room, and called to the head 
waiter : 

**See that my portmanteau is packed at once, 
order my bill, and have a cab at the door at seven 
o'clock sharp, as I start for Marseilles to-night by 
tho mail.” 

The waiter regarded him with the utmost asto- 
nishment, but merely replied : 

** Yes, sir.” 

He was so much surprised, however, that he went 
at once to the proprietor, and Mr. Snarsby lost no 
time in seeking his old friend and customer to ask 
if anything was wrong. 

** Sit down,”’ said Chickton, gleefully, “ and order 
a bottle of wine.” 

“T hope though that nothing has happened to dis- 
please you. Mrs. Snarsby and I are very anxious to 
give satisfaction, and ve 

‘*Make your mind easy on that score,” cried 
Chickton. “ Ishall stay with youas long as lamin 
England, and I will send all my friends to your 
establishment. Just now, however, I am off to Mar- 
seilles in a hurry, for I have work in hand, and have 
just found some important news.” 

‘* Respecting whom ?”’ asked Mr. Snarsby, open- 
ing his eyes wider than ever. 

“Read that,” answered Chickton, handing him 
the paper and indicating the paragraph which had 
caused him such a glorious sensation. 

** Well,” answered Snarsby, after atime. ‘ Poor 
fellows! But what have you to do with them ?” 

“ Everything. Don’t you see the wrecked ship 
was named the ‘Hooghly’? That was the ship the 
son of Solomon Tulse sailed in; and don’t you see 
the name of one of the survivors—a half-caste, from 
Caleutta—is Syed Shah Jehan? That is the man 
himself.” 

Mr. Snarsby shook his friend’s hand with the 
wildest glee. 

““Capital!’’ he said. ‘He will have his fortune 
after all; and Providence has some little peace and 
pleasure in store for him after all his sufferings.” 

“Yes, and more than that, Sydney will have no- 
thing but what his father, Shah Tae chooses to give 
him, and Grace will not care for a pauper. She will 
abandon her chase after the boy when she finds he 
has a father. This news has quite taken me by sur- 








prise—it has cut the Gordian knot of my difficulty. 

Excuse me if I am alittle noisy and hilarious, I can- 

not help it.” 
= inly. So you go to Marseilles at once ?” 

“ Without any delay, in order that I may not. b: 
any accident lose my man. I will bring him bac. 
with me. This is more luck than I had dared to 
hope for. It is especially agreeable to me after 
what passed between Sydney and myself this morn- 
ing. The young man is taking a bad turn, as young 
men usually do when they get under the influence of 
a Vicious woman.” 

“T wish you luck, sir,” said Mr. Snarsby, adding, 
with an eye to business, “ What wine would you 
prefer ?”’ 

** Some of your old sparkling Hermitage with the 
red seal. The occasion justifies the extravagance,” 
replied Chickton, with a smile. gd 

The surprise of Chowdar, Amine, Preseott, and 
Marvelle when they heard the news was as profound 
as that of the proprietor of the “ British and Foreign 
Hotel” when he was first made acquainted with it. 

They all saw the importance of Syed Shah Jehan’s 
presence in London as soon as possible. 

Prescott expressed tho case very well when he 


sald ; 

“T firmly believe that Grace Ives killed her hus- 
band to be at liberty to marry Sydney. Nothing but 
his reduction to utter poverty will induce her to 
give him up. When she sees him penniless, and then 
only, will she sit down and own herself defeated.” 

That evening Chickton, who was like an avenging 
Nemesis on the track of Grace, started for Paris by 
the mail, and Grace during the interval of his ab- 
sence was not idle. She, like all adventurers, specu- 
lators, and designing people, believed nothing accom- 
plished until it was actually done. If an enterprize 
looked more than usually promising and certain of 
success, she was the more on her guard to protect 
~ against anything untoward that might hap- 
pen. 

Sydney would have called upon her had she not 
made an appointment with him, which he kept with 
the utmost pleasure, having become more hopelessly 
in love than ever with the Syren who had en- 
chained him. 

She guessed that this would be the case, but was 
not prepared to know that he had broken off his re- 
lation with Chickton and his other friends. 

When he told her how he had separated himself 
from everybody he added: 

‘*T have done this for your sake, dear Grace, be- 
cause I could not bear to hear anything said against 
you.” 

‘*It isso kind and good of you to think me more 
sinned against than sinning,” she answered. “ But 
you must have heard much about me that was very 
dreadful. Chickton is an unscrupulous enemy, who 
would not mind inventing a catalogue of sins, of all 
of which I am innocent.” 

“T have learnt to distrusthim,” said Sydney, “ for 
I have to some extent found the truth of what you 
told me when we last met. He has borrowed money 
from me already to the extent of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

** You were wrong to lend it to him. However, if 
you have got rid of him at that price you need not 
grudge the money, which of course you will never 
see again. But tell me, dearest, does it not grieve 
you to part with your friends?” 

“ Not in the least. I cannot have a friend who is 
your enomy,” he answered. 

“If you love me so much,” she continued, “ you 
ought to make me your wife. We cannot live apart, 
Sydney.” 

“ At once P Without delay ?’’ he said, in a startled 
tone. ‘“ Will not society condemn youif you act 
precipitately after the dreadful event which has 
taken place—the death of the late Mr. Ives ?”’ 

** What do I—what do you or I care for society ?” 
replied Grace, contemptuously. “ Are we dependent 
on society for our means of existence? Iam mode- 
rately well off. You are enormously rich. We can 
afford to defy society, and if the upper circles of Lon- 
don in which Iam known think fit to condemn me, 
and refuse to open their drawing-rooms to a golden 
key, there are Continental cities where they are not 
so scrupulous, as well as the new world.” 

* There is no wish nearer my heart than to make 


you my wife,’’ replied Sydney, earnestly. ‘I want 


to feel, to know that you are mine and mine only, 
and that nothing in the world can ever sever our 
hearts or our lives.” 

* [, dearest, have one sole desire—to live for you 
alone, to be wholly yours. Sometimes [ wonder if 
you love me as madly as I do you. Oh! if your love 
were one atom less in its intensity than you assure 
me it is. and I discovered it, I think the shock would 
kill me.” , 

“It is indeed intense,” answered Sydney. “It 
will consume me with its fire if youdo not take com- 
passion upon me. Since there is no impediment to our 
marriage will you fix the day when we shall be 
made man and wife? Let it be settled before we 
separate, and let the date bea speedy one. I am 








anxious to show you by my devotion that I mean t 
strive with all my power to console you for th 
wretched life a have led with the man who hy 
passed away. My love shall make amends. Yoy 
every wish shall be gratified, all that is beautiful jy 
dress andis excellent in living, to be procured 
money, you shall have. I feel pleasure in thinj. 
ing that Iam rich solely because the money miy 
possibly make you happy, and, to show you how dis. 
interested I am, I will settle it all upon you.” 

Grace’s heart bounded. 

It was very near its treasure now. 

“Oh, no. I don’t want sucha proof of your lov,” 
she murmured. 

“T insist upon it, and will go to a lawyer at one, 
so that the thing may be done with all legal formal. 
ties,” he persisted. 

There was a pause in the conversation. 

Suddenly Grace looked up. 

* You asked me a question, dearest ?”’ she said. 

* Yes, yes,” he exclaimed. 

“ Well, I am prepared to answer it. I will by 
yours in three days. To-day is Saturday; on Tucaday 
next we will be married—to you I leave the arrange. 
ments. Find the office of a registrar, for I wish t 
be married privately, and directly after the cero. 
mony we will go abroad and enjoy our new-born hap. 
piness.” . 

Sydney thanked her again and again, and wa 
overjoyed at her compliance. 

“In three days,” he said to himself, “ she will be 
mine, and I shall not have lived in vain.” 

“In three days,” she said to herself, ‘I shall be 
the mistress of his princely fortune, and possess th 
wealth to gain which I have done so much.” 

A few honrs later, an1 Chickton was speeding 
along to Dover, en route to Marseilles as fast as the 
best and quickest mail service in the world couli 
carry him. 

(To be continwed.) 








Sitent Buiss.—The nuptials of a deaf and dunb 
couple took place recently at Bristol. The bride. 
groom and bride certainly looked intelligent. Both 
looked exceedingly cheerful. In performing the 
ceremony the clergyman presented his large print 
version of*the “office for solemnization of matri- 
mony” to the couple, running his finger along the 
question, ‘ Wilt thou have,” &c., in response to which 
each of the two nodded to signify assent, ‘Then at 
the part where each has to make a declaration of de- 
sire to take the other for wedded partner, the rector 
passed his finger along the declaration, immediately 
after which the bride and bridegroom did likewise. 

TrLeGRam Carps.—A species of telegram card 
has been proposed which would prove a boon to the 
general public. On the one side it bears an impressed 
shilling stamp, with printed directions—as in the 
case of a post card—that the address of the person 
for whom the ge is intended should be written 
on that side, On the other there is a space for the 
name and address of the sender, and five lines ruled 
for four words each, which are to constitute the mes- 
sage of twenty words. An order for an immense 
number of these cards has been issued, and they are 
at this moment being printed, and will shortly be for 
sale. A card may be dropped into the nearest pillar 
box, and one of the regulations in connection with 
this new system will be that immediately on receipt 
of the message at the post-office to which it is taken 
it shall be “ wired.” 

A PerpeTuaL FouNTAIN FOR PERFUMED WaA- 
tTEeRS.—The principle of water finding its own level 
has nothing to do with the design of this fountain, 
the principle which propels the water to a height 
above the basin being compressed air. Mechanism 
in no way identifies itself with the invention, which 
is as ivgenious as it is simple. ‘I'he fountain 
cannot get out of order, and to secure a perma- 
next flow of the water the smallest possible 
attention is necessary. The fountain is portable, 
and can be placed anywhere. ‘The principle for 
the creation of the play of the water can be applied 
to any kind of design, as shown by some beautiful 
ornaments exhibited by the patentees. When once 
the fountain becomes known few dinner or other 
tables in homes of taste will be without it. It may 
well be regarded as the gem of the inventive age in 
which we live. 

A SION oF THE Trmzs.—The pleasantest part of 
the pantomimic entertainment used to be to see the 
young imps laughing heartily. 
small people do not always condescend to laugh 
heartily, or even to laugh at all. They watch with 
a superior sort of smile the drolleries of clown aud 
pautaloon over which their fathers in their greea 
youth would have roared to the imminent danger of 
several of their buttons. It is the ballet, the break- 
down dancing, the imitation of popular songs, and 
the gorgeous scenery which please our ingenuous 
youth to-day. ‘Tho hot-poker business falls flat ; the 
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twins in the perambulator are sat upon in vain; in 
yain is the policeman pelted with stale vegetables 
aud fish. One hears little of the hearty, uproarions, 
joyous laughter which makes glad the heart of father 
aud mother, and lightens the weary penance they are 
undergoing. This isa sign of the times. 

ABERDONIAN Loqvuactry.—Two gentlemen fell 
in together, both travellers on horseback, and 
strangers to each other, when the following conver- 
sation took place :—“ Raw evenin’, sir, rather, ob- 
served the one, with an Aberdeen accent. “Yes, 
rather,” replied the other. “You will likely be a 
stranger in these parts ?””’ continued the Aberdonian. 
“Jf I can,” laconically replied the other, looking 
neither to the right hand nor the left. “ Perhaps, 
like myself, you may be going on to Banff?” “ Per- 
haps,” responded the other, yawning. “In that case, 
perhaps you will put up at the‘ Cullen ’?” “TI may, or 
may not,” answered his companion. “Pardon me 
the liberty of the question, sir, may I ask 1D he are 
abachelor?” “No.” “Oh! married?” ® No, no!” 
“gir, I beg your pardon, I may have unfortunately 
touched upon a painful subject; your black dress 
ought to have checked my inquiries. I beg pardon, 
sir; a widower?” “No, no, no! Neither a 
bachelor, nor married man, nor a widower!”” Then 
what can you be?” “A divorced man, since you 
must know!” exclaimed the stranger, clapping his 
spurs to his horse, and dashing out of sight in an 
instant. 


THE TENDER HEART OF WOMAN. 


“No,” said Miss Gilsey. 

“ But why ?” pleaded Mr. Glump. 

“| don’t know that I’m bound to answer that,” 
said Miss Gilsey. 

“You are,” said Mr. Glump, decidedly. ‘ After 
trifling with a man’s affections like this, you are.” 

* Well then, I don’t like old bachelors,” said Miss 
Gilsey. 

“ Miss Gilsey,” said Mr. Glump, “this is cruel! 
It is unworthy of the tender heart of woman! Again 
Iask, why ?” 

“ tn don’t like bachelors ?” 

“ es. ’ 


“ Well, I don’t—that’s all,” said Miss Gilsey. “I 
always said I’d have a young husband or a nice 
widower, or none at all.” 

“Doesn’t it strike you, Miss Gilsey, that it may 
benone at all?” asked Mr.Glump. “I mean no of- 
fence, but when I’m selling goods I represent them 
in the best light. When I’m, so to speak, offering 
unyself for sale I’m bound to do likewise. Doesn't 
it — you, Miss Gilsey, that it’ may be none at 
all ?” 

“Tt does,” said Miss Gilsey ; “and I think that 
better than an old bachelor.’ 

“You are not a chicken 
Mr. Glump. ‘‘ Young bachelors generally choose 
young girls. Widowers like young girls too. The 
age of their eldest daughter is about the age they 
generally choose for a first wife, and the age of their 
youngest for their second. You may never have an- 
other offer. You may go on binding shoes for a liv- 
ing for ever. 

.,... “ Poor old Hannah, 
Sitting at the window binding shoes, 
Askin’ everybody, 
Is there from the fishermen any news ?” 
added Mr. Glump, witha vague remembrance of some 
verses that he had seen copied into the Punkin Point 

Gazette, and a still vaguer idea that poetry and 
courtship went together. 

._, Poor old Hannah, indeed!” cried Miss Gilsey. 
“If that doesn’t prove that my opinion of old bache- 
lors is correct. Insulting mein that way! You'd 
better be off, sir, and at once.” 

“I wasn’t insulting you,” cried Mr. Glump, “I 
was pleading my cause, and quoting poctry.”’ 

Asif poor old Hannah, sitting at the window 
fishing for a husband and binding shoes, could be 
poetry !” eried the enraged lady. 

Mr. Glump, finding it impossible to obtain a 
favourable hearing, departed, leaving Miss Gilsey in 
4 state of indignation too great for words. 

So the old bachelor went on his way, and travelled 
48 usual for the house of Tape and Buttons, 

_ Miss Hannah Gilsey followed the humble occupa- 
tion of binding shoes as before. She did sometimes 
think that Mr. Glump was right, and that other 
offers were not likely to be forthcoming in a village 
Wacre there were ten women to one man. 

= the years passed by, and she turned the corner 
: thirty, she once or twice found herself wishing 

iat she had allowed Mr. Glump some little hope, 
held him as a second string to her bow, at least until 

7 time as she could find a better man ready to 
fi But the young men, one after the other, took 

ight from Pankin Point. 

(ue minister married. The two widowers selected 


ourself, ma’am,”’ said 


second wives on the principle set forth by the ex- 
perienced Mr. Glump, and no other wives died, or 
seemed likely to die. 

The gentleman or lady—it was spiteful enough to 
bethe latter—who did the statistics for the Punkin 
Point Gazette set forth in a long column the slight 

robabilities of more than one-tenth of the single 
adies of Pankin Point ever being anything else; 
ladies under sixteen having one chance in ten, ladies 
over twenty one chauce in twenty, ladies over thirty 
one chance in fifty. 

Miss Gilsey read this article through. She sat 
down and reflected. It seemed to be very true. 

“There’s Deacon Dutton with ten daughters— 
only one married ; Mrs. Smith with three daughters 
—none married; Mr. Price with three sisters of his 
wife, two sisters of his own, two grown daughters— 
none of them engaged or married. I refused Mr. 
Glump, a man with a nice bank account and a most 
tender heart, just because he was an old bachelor,” 
said Miss Gilsey; “then I never thought if I had 
married him he wouldn’t have been an old bachelor 
any longer. What a zany I was.” 

‘oor old bachelor ! e sat at his window that 
afternoon, having just returned from a commercial 
tour, smoking a cigar, and thinking dolefully enough 
of his present prospects. 

He had saved money enough to live well on, yet 
he never had any comfort and never any peace. 

His ill success in the first offer he had ever made 
in hia life had deterred him from committing him- 
self a second time, 

**T suppose I shall die a bachelor,” said Mr. 
Glamp to himself. ‘ Ah, dear me.” 

Had his ears been sharp he might have heard 
Cupid titter—Cupid who, in the shape of a small 
boy in very short trousers and a very large hat, was 
tying the grass together across the path by which 
the people were sure to go by to prayer-meeting, if 
they went atall, For this was Wednesday, and the 
day waa still bright in that summer weather when 
the church bells began to ring for evening ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Glump had no thought of going to meeting. 
He was too cross. He sat and-smoked. 

Soon along came Deacon Dutton, tripped—mut- 
tered a mild anathema and passed on. Soon fol- 
lowed Mr. Price’s three sisters and two daughters, 
who tripped, squealed, stooped down and broke the 
grass, and passed on. 

Out then came Cupid, still disguised as the small 
boy, and tied more grass. 

The wretched Mr. Glump saw him, but had not, 
at that instant, sufficient amount of the milk of 
human kindness about him to lead him to undo the 
mischief. 

The next figure was a youngish-looking lady, with 
a wonderful new bonnet on. She came trippingly 
up the lane, cauglit her feet in the grass, and fell 
flat, with a shriek. 

Mr. Glump had recognized her, and despite her 
usage of him his heart melted. He flew to the rescue. 
It was Miss Gilsey. 

As soon as she saw who was coming to pick her 
up she fainted away. No one ever swooned more 
completely. She had no idea, of course, who picked 
her up, or whither she was carried. A good armful, 
too she made for the anxious Mr. Glump. 

He put her on a sofaand brought wine, and when 
she could not take it prepared to empty the water 
pitcher over her in his alarm. 

Thoughts of her new bonnet at once brought Miss 
Gilsey to. She sat up, put her hand to her head, 
and said : 

“* Where am I?” 

“ Beneath my roof, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Glump. “ Are 
you hurt ?” 

“*] think I’m killed,” said Hannah Gilsey. ‘I’ve 
a most awful crick in my neck; perhaps it’s 
broken.” 

“ T'll catch little Muggins—I saw him tie the grass 
—and flay him alive,’’ said Mr. Glump. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Glump,”’ cried Miss Gilsey. 

“The tender heart of woman pleading even for 
her enemies,” said Mr.Glump. ‘If you insist onit 
I'll spare him.” 

“TI feel better,” said Miss Gilsey. ‘ Your help 
was most providential. But how improper of 
me to be here, calling, as it were, on a—a gentle- 


“© A miserable old bachelor,’ said Mr. Glump, 
with a sigh. ‘ Those words struck deep.’ 
oi Weall speak words we ought not to,” said Miss 

sey. 

“T know it,” said Mr. Glump, sighing again. “I’m 
sorry to have to entertain a lady in such a state of 
confusion. But this is an old bachelor’s fate, 
ma'am. I have nobody to do anything for me. 
Things are always askew. Ah, an old bachelor has 
his trials.” 

“Then why don’t you marry?” asked Miss 
Gilsey. ; 

“IT tried to once,” said Mr. Glump, “and she I 





offered my devotion to remarked she couldn't like 
an old bachelor.” 


“Tt’s dreadful to see nice, handsome furniture 
like this covered with dust,” said Miss Gilsey, “and 
to see everything in disorder for the want of some 
one to arrange them.” 

“The tender heart of woman there asserts it- 
self,’ said Mr. Glump. 

** You ought really to marry,”’ said Miss Gilsey. 

“T know I ought to get married; but, you 
see, ladies don’t generally like old bachelors,’’ said! 
Mr. Glump. 

The tender heart of woman asserted itself still 
more strongly. 

‘*I do, for one,” said Miss Gilsey. ‘If ever I: 
change my condition, it will be because an old bache- 
lor asks me.” 

That particular old bachelor instantly responded : 

‘**' Then, ma’am, behold one at your feet. Willyou 
be Mrs. Glump ?” 

The tender heart of woman needed no farthcr 
pleading. Miss Gilsey said, Yes. 

Mr. Glump did not flay little Muggins alive. He 
was seen that afternoon to give him a shilling, and 
heard to tell him to spendit forcandy. Mr. Glump’s 
house is now the best kept and mo% comfortable in 
Punkin Point. M. K. D. 


THE GIPSY’S ORDEAL, 


— > 
CHAPTER V. 
Things out of hope are compassed oft with venturing. 
hakespeare. 

Tue interested gaze of the beautiful girl iuez, who 
had been most watchful of the gallant boy during his 
splendid performance in horsemanship, followed tho 
retreating steps of Carlos as he retired and resumed 
his seat among the audience. 

And lovely Inez rode again—more daringly than 

before; and she dashed passed the boy, and waved 
her tiny hand to hin—twice—thrice, as she galloped 
by—a movement which the lad did not fail to note, 
aud the last time to respond to, by raising his som- 
brero as she flew by him. Inez smiled and showed - 
a glistening row of pearly white teeth, while her dark, 
lustrous eyes glanced earnestly at the young hero of. 
the hour with an expression of the deepest ivte- 
rest. 
Then came the grand and lofty tumbling, the feats 
with the flying trapeze, the somersets, the vaulting, 
and finally, to close the exhibition, there was intro- 
duced a scene for sword-exercise, a fencing-match, 
and a sham broadsword combat. And very dextrous 
performers these last two men were. 

The ring-master proposed again, as was the cus- 
tom, that any citizen among the audieuce could then 
have the opportuuity to cross blades with either of 
these experts—if auy close to enter the ring for this 
purpose —but, notwithstanding the almost universal 
skill of the Spauiards in the use of these weapons in 
those days, none seemed inclined to risk a broken 
head or fractured arm by encountering either of these 
accomplished proficients, when there was an unex- 
pected movement among the little sailor crowd, and 
a shout of ringiug applause went up from the audience 
as they beheld the boy slip into ihe arena once more, 
and approach the two late contestants, civilly and 
modestly. 

The manager smiled and the two apt swordsmen 
laughed outright at the audacity of this fourteen- 
year-old lad—though he was well developed for his 
age—as he now advanced, and offered to try a friendly 
bout with each of them, 

“Can you fence, too?” they asked. 

“ Not much,” said the boy, quietly. ‘I have seen 
what you can do, however, and I don’t mind trying 
my hand with you—first, say, with the rapier or 
foil 2?’ 

There was a profound silence as one of the swords- 
men turned a half-contemptuous, half-pitying look 
upon this lad, then presented him, without ado, the 
haudles of two shining French rapiers, saying : 

“ Choose, boy! aud let us get quickly through with 
this nonsense. Do your best. I won’t harm yon. 
Begin!” 

Carlos instantly threw off his upper vesture, crossed 
weapons with the expert, and came to guard at the 
word, 

The boy was quiet, cool, and firm! 

The swordsman bore down his blade with all the 
strength of his right hand to feel and measure the 
boy’s muscle, then looked into the eye of Carlos 
steadily, and saw an expression there that astounded 
him. 

As he pressed his blade he found that the lad’s 
wrist did not yield the breadth of a hair from its tirst 
graceful, steady, manly poise! 

Then he said: 

“Come on, youngster! I cannot be rough with 
you. Again I say do your best.” 

At it they went iu earnest. 





The two rapiers flashed briskly beneath the lights, 
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as both Iunged out and parried and recovered, and 
dealt thrust after thrust as if fighting for their lives; 
and the audience very quickly worked themselves 
into another fever of excitement, as thrust and carte 
and tierce and ward swiftly succeeded each other, and 
the point of the boy’s sword frequently ticked the 
other’s dress, spite of all his skill aud efforts at parry- 
ing, while every attempt of the swordsman to prick 
young Carlos was readily turned aside, and to his 
adversary’s disadvantage, time after time. 

“Bravo!” again peeled forth from the mob. 

The dusty ring was circuited, and Carlos had at 
first assumed the defensive. Now he had warmed 
up a little, and he was full of enthnsiasm, zeal, and 
pride, as he in turn took the offensive, and began 
to drive his assailant back and round and round tlre 
broad arena. 

Ilis opponent retreated—covered himself—fenced 
beautifally—and warded off the fierce attack of the 
stropg-armed youth—whom he soon saw to his dis- 
may was an over-match for him ! 

The perspiration started from the man’s forehead. 
This exercise was more than he had contracted for! 
he boy was cool and watchful, and singularly active 
—and came down upon him now pell-mell, right and 
left, up and down, straight and in angles—until the 
other was completely out of breath and staggering 
from the onset made upon bim by his young but 
athletic and surprisingly skilled rival. 

He had smiled contemptuously upon the intrepid 
boy when he had first shown himself, and the audi- 
ence had observed this contemptuous expression, as 
well as his refusal, indeed, for a moment, to think of 
encountering such achild. He couldn’t back out 
after this. to be sure. 

Now the youngster was actually pressing him to 
the wall! He couldn’t tonch the boy—nowhere—no 
how! At the same time vonng Carlos krew this, 
and only watched for his opportunity signally to 
vanquish him, 

The swordsman retreated, parrying as best he 
could the rapid lunges and thrusts tnat Carlos poured 
in upon him—but he had become weary and unsteady 
and wavering—oven in his defence. 

Carlos gave him no time to ca'culate or think or 
do aught but ward off, so long as he was able, 
the slashing thrusts he made as he bore gallantly 
down upon him, and forced him to his very best met- 
tle, in that sharp encounter—while the sparks flew 
from the flashing and clanging steel, and the perspi- 
ration poured in streams down the gymnast’s heated 
cheeks as the audience screamed again with delight. 

“Come, senor!” said Carlos, pleasantly—and the 
boy fell back @ pace or two. 

‘Then the swordsman rushed upon his young an- 
tagouist again in earnest. 

‘The audience yelled out their thundering plaudits, 
and both the contestants evidently put forth their 
sturdiest efforts. 

Carlos did not flinch. They met, and quickly it 
became a conflict eye to eye, hilt to hilt, and foot to 
foot. 

The expert lunged and thrust and feinted and 
slashed away furiously, while the boy warded his 
sharp blows with consummate skill aud celerity, 

Carlos returned his attack, blow for blow, point for 
point, and suddenly pricked his sword-arm slightly ; 
from which “ palpable hit ” a drop or two of crimson 
stained his flesh-coloured silk sleeve—at which the 
mob shouted, and the swordsman winced, but bravely 
kept up the onslaught he had attempted. 

‘They closed, The man was anxious—the boy still 
cool, and firm, and staunch, and watchful. Their 
swords followed each other—the bright steel glit- 
tered under the lights—point flew over point—they 
wreathed about, and quivered, and flashed, and 
strained, and bent, amid the whirl and pressure of 
the two streng hands that wielded them, and the 
throng sent up their excited peals of applause, when, 
by a sudden movement, splendidly executed, young 
Carlos wound his own blade down sharply to the 
other’s hilt, and, following his ’vautage, with a dex- 
trous wrencl: he hurled his adversary’s weapon clean 
upwards from his hold into the air. And, as he thus 
gallantly disarmed him, the boy quickly passed his 
own sword beneath the gymnast’s arm, and through 
his doublet, up to the very hilt. 

For an instant the mob was spell-bound—for it was 
thought the youngster had rashly run his opponent 
through and through, But the vanquished swords- 
man instantly acknowledged his deteat, and turned 
about evidently unharmed, as Carlos gracefully picked 
up and handed him his weapon with a smile of happy 
satisfaction, 

Then the welkin rang again, and the sailor com- 
panions of the victor rent the air, in common with 
the rest, at this masterly performance, while Carlos 
turned and met the glistening eyes of pretty little 
Inez, who stood at the side entrance, clapping her 
has ds With joy, aud smiling her approval of the brave 
hoy 8 prowess, 


“Encore!” screamed the crowd, ‘“ Bring out the 
other! Let’s see the other!” 

Carlos, nothing loth, stood in the centre of the 
arena, awaiting the appearance of the other man, who 
handled the broadsword so deftly. Aud quickly he 
appeared, to the gratification of the crowd. 

“ You are fatigued ?” ventured the ring-master. 

“No, no,” responded Carlos, briskly ; “ 1’m just in 
good condition for another bout, and I like the broad- 
sword best.” 

At which another fiercer yell than ever went up 
from the lungs of the spectators. 

“Encore!” they shouted. “ Bravo!” and the two 
belligerents were quickly at work. 

If young Carlos was an expert with the rapier, he 
was evidently an adept with the heavier weapon, for 
he received the rough onslaught of his ill-mannered 
opponent with ready skill and singular coolness, 
while the boy laid about him right and left again, 
with dextrous agility and evidently unimpaired 
strength and courage, 

His present foe was a good swordsman, however, 
but not a good-tempered man. He looked upon this 
boy as an interloper, notwithstanding the ring- 
master’s invitation to the spectators to give his men 
a trial; and he concluded he would make short work 
of this venturesome stripling, although he had van- 
quished his frieud with the rapier fairly. 

It was not his intent to hurt the boy, but he wonld 
very quickly show him—so he thoaght—that he 
hadn’t counted the cost of this thing fally, when, to 
his marked surprise, he suddenly found that what- 
ever had been the case with tho first man who had 
encountered this youngster, he had bis hands full to 
escapo the thundering blows that fell — his sword- 
arm. ; 2 

Carlos allowed the rough fellow to hack away at 
him for a moment, then he “ went after him.” The 
latter retreated, warding off the blows that came 
thicker and faster, as he sped backward or sidewise 
round the ring, then he turned on the boy, fiercely, 
savagely. 

“Bravo!” screamed the rabble, as one or other 
gained an advantage, but always yelling most voci- 
ferously when Carlos made a telling defence or hit. 

All at once, as these two excited contestants were 
slashing aud hacking away at each other across the 
arena—young Carlos falling back from the assault for 
an instant—the boy's foot caught in some obstruc- 
tion, and down he went upon bis side to the ground. 

His adversary, marking his advautage, raised his 
broad-sword and brought it flatwise down, intending 
to give the young athlete a wholesome pat upon the 
side of the head as he fell, and take the credit of the 
blow, thus finishing the coutest. 

But this was not the style in which Carlos had 
learned to handle the broadsword, and he was con- 
stantly on guard for all contingencies; so he skil- 
fully received the blow intended for his crown upon 
the centre of his own blade, by a slight turn of his 
hand at the right moment, and instantly lunging 
back at his opponent hit him with the flat of his own 
sword squarely upon the forehead with such force as 
to send him staggering to the ground to the other 
side of the ring, at which the bravos and bravuras 
redoubled—rang again. 

But both were quickly on their feet again. The 
gymuast was angry. ‘I'he audience saw it, andsome 
cried “Shame! shame!” 

Carlos watched him, He came up fiercely, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“Come, youngster, an end to this.” 

“Come,” said the boy, bravely ; “ do your best or 
worst, but keep your temper.” 

On he came. 

They passed swiftly round the arena, the blows 
fell sharp and fast, the fire glanced from their clash- 
ing weapons, the man panted while the boy was as 
cool as ever; then he turned upon his foe, struek 
heavily and quickly, and the gymnast retreated. 

Carlos followed him, lunged fiercely, backed him to 
the very verge of the ring, spite of all his exertions, 
and, suddenly catching his opportunity, he brought 
his sword down with a ring upon his antagonist’s, 
and crashed it through, cutting the blade off to within 
three inches of the hilt, and instantly laid his own 
glistening blade-point at his adversary’s throat, amid 
the deafening yells cf the excited multitude. 

A hundred men sprang into the ring from among 
the audience, and, with his sailor friends at the head, 
the mob bore the boy out on their shoulders, into the 
open air, as. his discomfited foe shrank silently away 
behind the curtains, 

The exhibition was over, 

That night Carlos was a “lion” among his mates. 
If he had not been thoroughly averse to drinking 
habits they would have induced him to do as some of 
the others did; but he would not, so they left him to 
enjoy themselves in their own foolish way, as sailors 
in those parts very often do. 





Next day he joined them, and shipped for a foreign 


voyage before the mast. He determined to go to sea, 
to see the world abroad, and the countries he haj 
lately heard so much about. 
Besides this, all his prowess brought him ve 
little money, and he was forced to go to work anj 
earn his living, 

But the vessel upon which he was about to sail 
would not leave port for some days. 

Meantime he intended to see and obtain an inter. 
view with the lovely Inez. And he did. 





CHAPTER VI. 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Romeo & Juliet, 

Youne Cartos had covered himself with glory, ix 
the esteem of the charming little equestrienne, Inez, 
but be was born away, triumphantly, upon the 
shoulders of the crowd at the close of his last gladia. 
torial performauce, aud she locked in vain for him 
until the last one of the noisy audience departed that 
night, 

At the next evening's exhibition she watched for 
him again, but he was not there. 

On the second night afterwards he attended the 
arena alone, to contrive, if possible, to see the beauti- 
ful girl, and speak with her perhaps after theo ‘sport 
was over. 

He succeeded. During the latter part of the en 
tertainment, while Inez was riding around the circle, 
slowly, preparatory to the introductien of her dar- 
ing feat on horseback, Her eye suddenly caught 
sight of Carlos among the spectators, and she recog- 
nized him. : 

His acquaintance among young ladies was very 
slight, and he had little idea of etiquette or conven- 
tioval forms. He was but a boy yet—only fourteea 
—and he merely sawin Ineza charming child, nots 
old as himself, with whose beauty. lie had been struck 
at first sight, and he wanted to become better ac- 
quainted with her. 

So, after the performance was over, he lingerel 
within the arena, and made bold to accost her, before 
the lights were extinguished. He found little difi- 
culty in making her acquaintance, 

“You ride charmingly,” said Carlos, alluding to 
the sweet girl’s performances in the arena. 

“ Not as you can,”’ she replied. “I have never see 
any one who could keep on Pluto’s back before. He 
throws them all. Youcan beat them all at fencing 
too. Where do you perform?” 

“ Nowhere, Inez,” replied the boy, good-naturedly 

‘* Where did you learn all these things?” 

“ With my tutor, and by practice.” 

“What is your name? You call me ‘Inez. 

“Yes. That I learned from the cards of your pub- 
lic exhibitions.” 

“Yes. Whatis yours ?” 

“Carlos,” responded the boy. 

“That is a pretty name. I like it.” 

“ And I like ‘Inez’ best. Are your parents here?” 

“No,” said Inez, demurely. 

“ You have a mother and father ?” 

*] never see my mother now.” 

“You love this kind of life, Inez?” 

“No. Thateit. But I can’t leave it.” 

“ Why not ?” inquired Carlos. 

“ Who would take care of me?” 

“True. You must be cared for,” rejoined Carlos, 
feelingly.’ “ Do they treat you well here ?” 

“No. They work us all very hard,” 

* You don’t look as if you laboured much.” 

“ You only see us in tinsel, by the flaring light, and 
at night.. We are required to rehearse, and to live 
very closely and carefully, We have few pleasures. 
Always work, work, work—day and night.” 

* But you are happy, are you not? You look so.” 

“ Well, maybe we are. Wheredo you live, Carlos?" 

‘“ Here just now. I am going away next week.’ 

“ Where ?” queried the girl, 

“T don’t know. But it’s to sea. Up the Mediter 
ranean somewhere.” 

“ How are you going—as a passenger ?” 

“Oh, no! As‘a sailor in a brigantine,” said Car 
los, quickly. 

“ Will you be long abgent ?” she asked. 

“Four mouths,” said the boy. “I shall be sure to 
find you when I come back. We are buth very youus 
now. How old are you?” 

“ Thirteen,” said Inez, 

“T am past fourteen.” 

**T am sorry you are going away, Carlos.”’ ‘. 

“ I have got a very good chance in a uice vessel, 
said Carlos, ‘or I would n® go at present, since I 
have met you, Inez. Good night, It is quite dark. 
I must go.” 

“And I shall be missed. Good night. I’m very 
glad you came. I will watch for you to-morrow 
afternoon,” rejoined Inez. 

The lights wereall out. Carlos took the little hand 
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of Inez in his own, They walked to the dvor of the 
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arena together. He raised her hand to his lips, 
xissed it, said good night once more, and hurried 
uway home. 

Next day Carlos was at the arena early in the 
.tternoon, and he and Inez went forth to walk among 
the neighbouring lime-groves. ‘They sat down in 
the shadow of the trees, among the wild flowers, and 
conversed like old friends, although they had known 
each other but one day, 

“You astonished us all the other night,” said 
Jnez, flatteringly, alluding to the performances of 
Carlos in the ring. 

Carlos smiled. at the girl’s compliments. 

“ Ob, I can ride well enough. 1 have always ridden 
on horseback as far back as L can remember,” said 
the boy. “ As to the feneing—well, I was taught that 
at a very early age too,” 

Just at dusk they returned to the arena. Inez 
dressed for the evening’s performance, and Carlos 
went into the audience to witness it. 

It passed off as usual. The boy lingered till the 
lights were out again,,Kissed the little fair hand once 
more, and went homeelighted, to dream of glowing 
cheeks, dark eyes, amd pearly teeth, and “ luez the 
beautiful.” ; 

The ten days between their first acquaintance and 
the time fixed for the departure of Carlos to sea fled 
away very quickly. , 

Every day-after the third the boy went regularly 
to the arena in the afternoon, and passed the balance 
of the day an@evening in tho society of charming, 
dark-eyed, sweet-tenspered Inez, who always received 
him with great joy, and only regretted the approach 
of the moment when they ehould separate at eveti- 


ing. gs 

“I shall be very sofry when you leave for good, 
Carlos,” she would say, frequently, turning upon him 
ler great, eloquent, lustrous eyes, ‘and I elalt count 
the weeks and days whilst you ave absent. F shall be 
so happy when you return, and 60 lonely while you 
are gone, now we have come to be so well ac- 
quainted.” 

Inez had known Carlos a whole week ! 

“T shall always think of you, Inez,” replied Carlos, 
“with pleasant recollections ; and 1 hope to be able 
to aid you in getting freed from this life you are now 
leading (since you so detest it) one of these days.” 

“That would be so nice!” exclaimed Inez, think- 
ing only of being released from the toil and an- 
noyances of the ring—which she heartily despised— 
without calculating what other occupation she might 
fiul in exchange for this. She didu’t care! <Any 
change, she conceived, must be for the better, But 
luez was scarcely fourteen yc. 

At length the day and hour of partiug came, 

Carlos had shipped. upon a small brigantine, the 
“Lancet,” then lying in the port of Barcelona, trad- 
ing, it was represented, between Constautinople and 
Smyrna and the coast of Spain. 

She was in reality a smuggler, and her commander 
ad been everything that was reckless and bad, but 
he was a skilful seaman for those days. Brave, ac- 
complished, shrewd, and clever—he seemed to care 
ouly for the passing enjoymeuts of the day or hour. 

He owned his brigantine, which wags stocked with 
six months’ provisions for twenty men, and now with 
a crew of fourteen, besides the boy Carlos, she was 
ready for sea, and had cleared this time for the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Just before sunset the little vessel dropped from 
her moorings, and put away for the Mediterranean, 
lt was a bright, beautiful day, and the prospect was 
promising, for a stirring breeze came off the land, 
and the brigantine, with all sails set, went gallantly 
out from the shore. 

Carlos had parted tenderly with pretty Inez atthe 
very last moment. 

He had remained with her ail the afternoon. She 
was loth that he should gu; but he explained to her 
that it was for the best—he would return. She must 
remain with the ring company; he would find her. 
They would meet again, under better auspices ; and 
he kissed the tiny hand again. 

_ Fair Inez even permitted the bold boy to kiss her 
a lips ; and in return she kissed his handsome 
cheek, 

For half an hour after the “ Lancet” left Bavce- 
Jona. Carlos hung over the starbuard rail, looking 
wistfully back towards the port they had quitted. 

Inez was waving her white kerchief im the clear, 
Sharp breeze, which act Carlos watched, and watched, 
aud responded to, for some minutes; then he turned 
aside, as the pretty object faded from his view, with 
Swituning eyes. 

“ Who's that?” queried one of his sailor friends, 
olserving the parting signals from the deck. 

“Oue of the sweetest little girls that ever lived, 
I think,” said Carlos, softly; “ Inez the beautiful,” 

“Not the ring-rider ?” rejoined his friend. 

“Yes, the black-eyed beauty who rode so famously 
©u the night we were at the arena together.” 





“ Yes, I remember her,” said his friend: 
“So dol,” said Carlos, with a sigh; “ and I always 
shall.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
mi Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
Atl we'll die with harness on our back. 


Inzz went back to her arduous duties in the arena 
at first with a despondent heart, for she had come to 
be deeply attached to the brave and handsome boy 
she had met so casually, and known so briefly, but 
her natural buoyancy of spirits soon returned, and 
the days flitted by in the usual way with her. 

Her time was continually occupied. Rehearsals 
and constant practice in her profession alone eusbled 
her to excel as she did in the feats she was called 
upon to perform, 

The days and nights passed by, week after week, 
amid her repeated triumphs as a public equestrienne. 
Por her years the dashing, beauteous, intrepid Inez 
had no @uperior, ii ber peeuliar rd/e, and fowl any 
age equalled her, . i 

But het heart was:not in lier profession. She was 
a waif—broughtap among the ring-performers from 
TM rm to thia exciting but ry one 
ife, but always digifking its exposures and bard- 
ships, yet no friends fae nit who had al- 
ways been @bo , aud, never having done any~ 
thing else, she became inured to.its toils, aud Wasa 
“paying card” % those who claimed her sorvices 
aud assumed to be her guardians. ' 

Shedid not forget the liandsome form and face of 
the daring and brave boy Carlos. 
him very often, an@ anxiously watched for hig return, 
always praying for luis sufety and success, 

The bri waga clumsy craft, tho & good 
vessel for days. ‘The captain put } 
the wind, and was soon out of sight. ‘4 

The next morning she was upon the at, 
blee Mediterranean, running duwn from Bateelona off 
the coast and sovth-eastward towards the open sea. 

It was soon suiling, and the chop-seas they 
shortly encountered rendered Carlus miserably siek. 
His companions were very kind to him, however, in 
their rough way, for they had seen him vanquish man 
aud beast right valiantly in the ring, and tuey knew 
he was too plucky and too high-strung to give way 
long to sea-sickness. 

So it proved. After a week he got his sea- 
legs on, his illness wore off, his appetite came, and 
he was as active and merry as ever, and he shortly 
came to be quite as useful in his newly chosen work 
as the best of the sailor-boys on board. 

The captain saw-at once that young Carlos was in- 
telligent, willing to learn, prompt iu the performance 
of his duties, and stout both in will and in muscle; 
and in a few days after they sailed he took him iuto 
the cabin, and subsequently taught him, in his rude 
way, the use of the quadrant and sextant, aud Car- 
los quickly improved his opportunity to acquire a 
knowledge of the rudiments of navigation. 

His previous course of instruction, while under the 
care of Fineja, had given him a very good knowledge 
of the stars and solar system, aud a geueral acquaint- 
ance with astronomy—in the details of which latter 
science he was a far better scholar than his captain 
ever aimed at or thought of becoming. 

Carlos was quick to learn and apt to acquire any 
novel accomplishments that he fancied. Tie details 
on ship-board pleased him, He soon came to “ know 
the ropes,” aud his agile limbs, sharp eyesight, ner- 
vous temperament, and indomitable perseverance 
served him to great advantage in his new duties, 

He had not been long at sea before he ceased to be 
looked down upon as a land-lubber—boy as he was 
—for he could soon handle an our, Laul home a sheet, 
reef a topsail, splice a brace, run a bowline, plait a 
sea-gasket, bend a buoy-rope, make a “Jacob’s lad- 
der,” whip or sling with the hardiest tar aboard, and 
they all knew it. 

Vhe “Lancet” carried four guns—two clumsy 
howitzers, or small Spanish mortars, and two earron- 
ades. ‘These pieces were of little use, however, for in 
those times most conflicts on the seas were hand-to- 
hand fights, in close quarters, upon the decks of the 
belligerent vessels. 

The great Spanish galleons, with their heavy ar- 
mament aud enormous poop-decks, were the natiioual 
war-ships; but these were uncommon, and were 
rarely to be seen in the waters where the brigantines, 
the galleys, the luggers, the tartans, the shallops, and 
other minor craft swarmed among the islands of the 
eastern Mediterranean to prey upon each other. 

‘Lhe smugglers and pirates were constantly in con- 
tention. ‘The greater pounced on the weaker, and 
often the conflicts were severe too when the men of 
different nations met—as Greeks and Spaniards, 
‘Turks and Italians, Armenians and Genoese. 

Piuadering was the rule, escape from molestation, 
from some suurce, Upon oue of these Voyages the ex- 
ception 


She thought of: 





The “Lancet,” therefore, like other craft of her 
size and tonnage, went proportionately well armed, 
for she brought from the East now and then valuable 
cargoes of goods, and she was liable to attack and 
robbery at any time like the rest. 

Carlos soon noted scores of heavy cutlasses, and 
swords, and long knives, ranged around the cabin 
and between-decks. 

‘* What use have you for these?” he queried, natu- 
rally, upon seeing this formidable display of weapons. 

“Por defence, in case of attack at sea,” said hiy 
mate, 

“Is there any danger of this sort of thing ?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply.. “It is part of our call- 
ing. We have to fight our way home often—when 
we a@re loaded with valuables, The rovers are plenty 
enough in yonder waters, and they steal all they can 
lay hands on.” 

© Who” asked the boy, for this was news to him. 

“Anyof'em. They’reall alike. Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Turks. They come in all directions, and 
in all sorts of craft, but mostly in shallops, luggers, 
and armed boats—the latter being rowed by gangs of 

werful men, who avail themselves of calms, or 
ight winds and « smooth sea, to attack and board 
such vessels as they light on.” 

are many of these pirates abeut, you say ?” 
continued the boy. > ay 7 

* Yea; they live here—around these islands, in tho 
Arehbipel»go—and prey onthe Gemmerte of all na- 
tions indiscriminately.” a 
* “Well—we are well provided ‘with small arms,” 
said the boy. “But you havo never Been assailed— 
eh, Franc?” 

“No We've seen ’em at a distance, and have stood 
chase with ’em, but never had been boarded by ’em.” 

“Tt must be rare sport, though,” said Carlos. 

“ What?” queried his friend. : 

“A jolly knock-down on the deck’ of such a craft 
as this,” replied Carlos, with animation. 

* Ah, yes, [remember,” fejoined his friend. ‘“‘ This 
isin your line, Carlos. I don’t think I should fancy 


dt, however.” 


“Still the men here would fight—you would, ch? 
—if you Were fairly attacked ?” 

*Of course we should; for, do you mind, it’s no 
boy’s play, one of these assaults, Ican tell you! It’s 
death, robbery, drowning—to one side or the other. 
Whoever’s. pluckiest and strongest conquers the 
other,” said his companion. 

“ Ah, yes, of course, if you're beaten,” replied Carlos. 

“Ay; that’s what [ said. Best men win.” 

“ But we mustn’t be beaten, Franc,” said the boy. 

“No. And I hope we may not be attacked. If 
we do happen to be so unfortunate, though, we've 
got one lad aboard that cam lay about among ’om 
lively—lI’ll guarantee.” 

“ Who's that, Frave 2?” 

“You, Carlos. 1’ve seen you at it.” 

“Ab, single-handed; yes. That was mere exercise. 

** Well, we shall soon be in port,” continued the 
sailor; “and we shall take back to Barceloua a good 
freight, though not a bulky one. I trust we shall 
meet with none of those pirates. I would rather hear 
about them than to have any dealings with them,” 

Carlos smiled and turned away. Ilo thought he 
wouldn't mind a bout with some of these fellows, 
just to keep his hand in. 

But the “ Lancet” went on her voyage unmolested 
and reached Smyrna, where she took a cargo of fine 
dried fruits, preserves, jellies, grapes, spices, ottar of 
roses, and small stores, with which she sailed for 
Barcelona, afier an absence of over three months from 
her sailing port in Spain. 

The small arms had all been faithfully overhauled, 
and cleansed, and put in complete order, under the 
supervision of Carlos himseli, for the captain had 
heard of his prowess, and found that he was very 
well versed in the handling of side arms. 

“ The men tell me that yon feuce remarkably well,” 
said the master to the boy one day, a week after they 
left their Eastern port, and were slowly creeping 
along with light and contrary winds out into the 
Mediterranean ouce more, homeward bound, 

“ Well, I ought to know something of these wea- 
pons,” replied Carlos, looking around the cabin at 
the cutlasses, hangers, swords, aud cimeters. “ I’ve 
been practising with them from babyhood, and I like 
the sport.” 

“Yes; that part of it is well enough. But when 
you get into close quarters with a dozeu or two de- 
termined fiends, who can handle the broadsword, 
knife, and cutlass as well as yourself, I don’t seo 
where the ‘sport’ of the thing is, exactly,” returned 
the captain. 

“TI never was in such a spot,” said the boy. 

“T hope you never may be, but, from what I hear 
of your skill and strength in this way, | have thougitt 
that there is one villain who roams these waters, of 
late years, whom I would like to see you face to face 
with in a fair, open figit.” 
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“Who is that ?” asked the lad, unconcernedly. 

“Napoli he is called,” said the captain; “but no 
one knows who he is. He first appeared in these 
waters—off the Ionian Islands—three or four years 
ago, but he’s been a scourge, l’m told, with his crew 
in the Archipelago, during the past three seasons, 
He is described as a terrific swordsman, but a heart- 
less monster, rather reckless in all his operations— 
a bloodthirsty pirate whom somebody who cau master 
ought torunathwart of and exterminate. I don’t want 
to meet lim, at all events, but if I should I’d like to 
see youtackle him, my boy, from whatI hear of your 
prowess.” 

Carlos smiled again. He said “ he was out of prac- 
tice now, but if the chance should ever transpire he 
would like to see this Napoli, and cross swords with 
him.” 

In his heart he didn’t care how soon. But he did 
not say this. The boy was never a boaster. 

The “Lancet” was running down south-west to 
round Cape Cerigo, and had passed to the south of 
most of the islands in the Archipelago, 

They had had only light winds for a week and 
much of calm, in the brief distance they had ac- 
complished, when one afternoon they lay in almost 
utter silence upon tle quiet sea; the brigantine, at 
no time a rapid sailer, now making scarcely two 
knots the hour. 

his calm proved irksome and annoying, for the 
captain had been already gone over his time, and it 
seemed tiat he would be absent from Barcelona 
tive months at the least; but there was no help for 
it ; there was no wind, and without wind he couldn’t 
very well get on. 

Besides this he was in the vicinity of the pirates’ 
paths, as he well knew; and he had tco valuable a 
cargo, though a small one, to get in their way. 

The calm weather was attended by a breeze, too, 
which still rendered it more anuoying—for these 
boat-cruisers, whom he knew often freqieuted that 
region, took advantage of this kiud of weather to 
attack and board their prey. 

Night came on. ‘the wind went down with the 
sun. It was as still as upon an inland lake. 

Morning came without a breath of breeze; and 
the warm, foggy haze was thicker aud denser than 
ever. 

The vessel lay upon the water, with her sails 
atterly motionless. 

“This weather is stifling,’ said Carlos to the 
helmsman. 

“Yes; and I don't like these calms just here- 
about.” 

“ Nor any where, I should say.” 
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|[CARLOS’S QUESTION. |] 


‘Bad enough anywhere,” continued the sailor ; 
“but here most of all.” 

“ Why?” asked the boy. 

“ Well, the pirates cruise these waters, mostly here.” 

“Ah, yes. I’ve heard the boys tell about them. 
Who's this Napoli they all fear so?” 

“He’s the evil one I think, my young master. 
Nobody can tell the mischief that’s been done here 
for three or four years past. He’s a powerful fellow, 
and nobody’s ever got the best of him.” 

“T’d like to see this Napoli,”’ said Carlos. 

“T shouldn't!” exclaimed the helmsman. 

“Port your helm!” cried the look-out, forward, 
suddenly. 

“Port it is!” replied the helmswan, springing 
round the tiller. 

“ Hard a-port!” 

“ Hard a-port it is!” 

“Steady, now!” sang out the captain, jumping aft. 

“Steady!” answered the man at tle wheel. “ What 
is it?” 

* Pirates!” shouted the captain. ‘‘ Arms,” lads! 
Just as] feared. They’reclose aboard! Get up the 
cutlasses—every man for his life—now! Here they 
come!” 

Here they did come with a vengeance! 

Away rushed the crew of the “ Lancet” below, 
and ou came thirty swarthy men, climbing over the 
brigantine’s side, with howls and savage yells like so 
many bloodthirsty fiends—all armed with cimeters 
and knives, and taking possession of the deck one 
minute afterward to the consternation of the com- 
pletely surprised crew. But they had quickly jumped 
below, seized the nearest weapons they could snatch 
from the racks, and came rusiiug upon deck again. 

A few pistol shots were heard, but the fight, it was 
evident, was to be fought with sword and kuife. 

The pirates were three to two. Tie men laid 
about them bravely. The captain clove down three 
of the assailants. The other officers fougit gallantly, 
and the deck was quickly covered with blood, and 
strewn with the fallen victims. 

Carlos came to the deck with a heavy, falchion- 
shaped broad-sword he had seen below, and kept at 
hand; and the blows he dealt told fearfully upon 
that crowd of cut-throats, as he valiantly rushed 
among-them. 

For a minute or two the assailants who saw this 
mere bey Spared him ; but he quickly showed them 
that he was the foremost man in that sharp fight. 

Down went the miscreants, right and left, beneath 
the terrible strokes he made, and already a dozen of 
the pirates lay dead or disabled, from the combined 
effurts of Carlos and the gallant crew. 




























































The captain had received a deep wound upon the 
sword-arm, and had retreated to the quarter-deck. 
The boarders were led on by a stout, active fellow, 
with a heavy beard and fierce countenance, who fought 
like a tiger, and he had already laid low half a dozen 
of the brigantine’s crew. 

Soon his eye fell upon young Carlos, who he saw 
was doing fearful execution around him, though tho 
blood was streaming down the boy's face, from 
two sharp cuts he had caught on the left side of his 
head. 

This leader sprang towards the boy, and encoun- 
teredhim, The fight was otherwise quite over, More 
than half the pirates were dead, or helpless, and the 
crew of the “Lancet” had full possession of the 
deck, when the leader met and crossed weapons with 
the lad, who iustantly flew at him with the rage and 
fierceness of a young wild-cat! 

It was Napoli! 

The boy had heard his name cailed twice, as the 
balance of the defeated villains fled aside at last, and 
plunged into the sea, to save themselves from anni- 
hilation, for they saw that the crew were too much 
for them, when half their number had been conquered 
or killed. 

Napoli the pirate, and Carlos the boy! 

Ah! how the youngster’s heart leaped as he 
thought he now confronted “a foeman worthy of his 
steel.” 

“Down with him, Carlos!” shouted the captain. 
“ Down with the scoundrel! It is Napoli! Look 
sharp, boy!” and this was all he conld say, for 
he satik down upon the deck, exhausted from loss of 
blood. 

Napoli was asuperb swordsman. Not a manof his 
was left on the vessel except the dead or fielpless, 
and he was quickly disposed of. , 

Carlos bore him sharply forward, laying on his 
stalwart blows with fierce precision, and forcing the 
wretch to his best efforts to ward off the frightful 
crash that came—stroke after stroke upon his head 
and shoulders ; when suddenly he felt the lew rail be- 
hind his feet, and he stood for an instant with flash- 
ing eye—on guard! 

Down came young Carlos’s falchion, quickly as the 
pirate raised his guard ; but his sword was broker at 
the hilt, and the blow glanced down the side of 
his head—cleaving the scoundrel’s ear off close to the 
scalp, and he staggered sidewise, and fell over the 
bulwark into the sea! 

“ Bravo!” shouted all as the body of Napoli struck 
the water with a thud! “Cheers for the young 
gladiator !” 

(Ta be continued.) 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Slil’s Inheritance,” ‘ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c, §c. 
a 
CHAPTER XXX. 
The day goes down, red, darkling, 

‘Ihe moaning waves dash out the light, 
z And there is not a star of hope sparkling 

On the threshold of my night. 

“I HAVE brought you some supper, Miss Ger- 
trule. My master would not have any dinner, 
thongh I cooked as nice a chicken and sausages as 
ever was put before a fire. It’s just like him when 
ie is in his tantrums, and so I’ve grilled some of it 
for his supper and yours.” 

Old Hannah might have described every process 
through which the despised chicken had passed at 
the most minute length without being interrupted 
by the young damsel who was the recipient of her 
culinary efforts. 

Poor Gertrude understood but too well the reason 
of Bernard Thorne’s “tantrums,” as his house- 
keeper termed the dark and gloomy fits to which the 
wtist was subject. 

Unhappily for her she could infer from them the 
extent and obstinacy of the resolve he had taken. 

“You are very kind—very good, Mrs. Warner,” she 
said. “1 will try to do justice to your tempting fare, 
but,” she added, sadly, “‘I am scarcely more in- 
clined for food than Mr, Thorne this evening.” 

“Ah, I thought as much. ‘There’s been some- 
thing wrong ; some quarrel between you, I expect, 
and no wonder. He’sa very singular gentleman, is 
my old master, and there are few besides myself 
that would have managed to live with him for 
twenty years mere or less,’’ was the garrulous reply. 
‘What's the matter now, eh, Miss Gertrude ? 
Doesn t your painting please him, or are you tired 
of sitting two or three hours a day for his queer 
fancies 2?” ‘ 

“No, ch, no. Ishould never complain of that,” 
returned the girl, while a hot tide of crimson blood 
tushed like an escaped flood over her delicate face. 

Hannah surveyed her suspiciously. 

Miss Gertrude,” she said, after a sharp survey 
of the embarrassed girl’s features, “I’ll tell you the 
truth. I didn’t like you when you came into this 
house, and thought you could be no good to be 
brought here in such a fashion, and that my master 

ad taken another of his strange vagaries into his 
head, But I’ve changed my mind since. You've 
been a quiet, unassuming girl ever since you came to 
the house, and, if there’s anything wrong, I don’t 
Suppose it’s your fault. Can't you just tellan old 
Woman the truth ? I won’t betray you anyhow, if 
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{ don’t do anything to help you. There now, don’t 
cry,” for the tears had rushed into the girl’s eyes at 
the rough kindness of the words. “Am I right in 
whatI fancy? Has the silly old goose falien in love 
with you, and you don’t like it, as is natural fora 
young creature like you ?” 

Gertrude’s firmness broke down under the very 
shadow of motherly, womanly sympathy. She 
started up and threw herself into Hannah’s long 
and bony arms, and wept on her shoulder as she 
had not permitted herself to do since that terrible 
flight from Rose Mount. 

** Hannah—dear Hannah, what shallI do? I can- 
not stay here,” she murmured, faintly.  ‘ Yet I 
have no home—none !”” 

‘‘Humph! It’s a hard case if you are to be driven 
to make yourself and him miserable, as you’d be to 
a certainty, and me too as far as that goes, for I 
don’t say that I’d like to have a chit like you for a 
mistress after all these years.” 

“ But, Hannah, what can I do?” gasped the poor 
girl. “Iam to tell him to-morrow, and if I say No, 

e——’’ 

She stopped, conscious that she must still pre- 
serve a mystery over the terrible fate that threatened 
her, which might well destroy all the good Hannah’s 
kindly interest. 

“Well, what then?” interrupted the woman, 
sharply. 

“ He would abandon me to the dangers from which 
he sheltered me,’’ said Gertrude, firmly, after a 
pause. “ Dangers which even he does not fully com- 
prehend, Hannah, but they are terrible for me.” 

A shiver thrilled through her whole frame as she 
raised herself from Hannah’s relaxing arms. 

“Then I suppose you will take him afterall. It’s 
just like all of you flighty, foolish girls; you'd 
marry your grandfathers rather than not have hus- 
bands at all. I thank my stars I was not so silly,” 
continued the indignant housekeeper, “‘ though as 
every one says service is no inheritance.” 

“ Hannah, I would die first,” said Gertrude, fer- 
vently. 

The words brought a chill to her heart as she ut- 
tered them. Were they prophetic ? 

‘* Well, that’s rather more sensible,” said the wo- 
man, relaxing ker grim features. ‘‘ If that’s the case 
I don’t mind standing your friend a bit. Haven’t 
~ really got any place to go to, child, if you left 

ere P”” 

“None! Iam utterly alone,” murmured the poor 
girl, despairingly. , 

“Well, then, ’lltry and manage something for 
you if he should turn you out of doors, and, for the 
matter of that, you’d better not wait till he does go 
to that pitch, in my judgment.” 
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‘* Oh, thanks, thanks, my kind, good friend !" said 
the girl, eagerly. ‘If I could but get away and go 
where he—where no one would find me, at least E 
might die in peace.”’ 

“* Nonsense, child. Young things like you are al- 
ways talking about dying when they’re in a little 
trouble,” said Mrs. Warner, more graciously. “‘ Then 
I s’pose you really are in eqrnest, and don’t just 
want to be coaxed and pressed like some flirting 
misses I’ve known.” 

“Only let me get away. 1’ll work, do anything 
to hide myself from friends and enemies alike,”’ she 
groaned, in utter despair that could not be mistaken. 

‘Very well. Just doas I tell you, and you needn’t 
be in any more fright about my master at any rate. 
When is he going to see you again about this non- 
sense ?” 

“To-morrow, about mid-day, I suppose,” returned 
the girl. 

“That’s all right then. I’ll make all straight- 
forward to-night to get you away toa person | know 
long before he’ll be up in the morning. You haven’t 
much belonging to you, that’s one thing, and what 
there is I can send to you, which will look better 
than you’re taking anything out of the house. He 
must fancy you’re lost, that’s the best thing, and I'll 
wager he won’t discover you where you’re going.” 

‘** Heaven bless you, Hannah, for your goodness 
to a poor, desolate exile,”” murmured the gir], grate- 
fully; “but when will you know, and how shall I 
find the place you mean me to go to?” she added, 
doubtingly. 

“* Leave that to me; only take care and eat some- 
thing, or you'll not be able togo anywhere. Before 
you sleep I’ll come and tell you all aboutit. But, 
dear, dear, it’s a difficult business to manage, I can 
tell you, child!” 

‘* Heaven will bless you for your goodness to the 
orphan, dear Hannah,” said the girl, coaxingly pass- 
ing her arms round her neck. “ If I could tell you 
all you would indeed pity me.’ 

‘* Perhaps yes, perhaps no,”’ was the churlish reply. 
* T’ve no great faith in chits of girls like you, but, 
anyway, it’s best you should be got away from my 
silly old master, and I’ll manage that, or my name’s 
not Hannah. Harkye, child—if you're wise, you'll 
lie down as soon as you can and get some sleep, and 
when it’s time I’ll comeand wake you. Sleep while 
you may, you’re safe enough whenI say the word.” 

It was easy to preach, but difficult enough to 
practise when the brain was troubled and fevered 
like Gertrude’s overtasked nerves. 

Still she was getting inured to suffering and 
danger now; perhaps from sheer exhaustion the 
slumber thus recommended feil on her hot eyelids 
when she least hoped for its balmy power- 
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A ealm sleep lulled her 
came to be awakened. 

Gertrude Mugrave had stolen like a thiefin the 
dark midnight hour from the home of her childhood. 
It was inthe balmy dawn of a July morn that she 
obeyed Hannah’s summons and noiselessly de- 
scended the stairs in that surburban dwelling where 
she had founda temporary shelter. 

“Listen, child,” Hannah whispered ag she 
led the way. “ At the end of two streets from here 
you will find a cab waiting which will take you to 
this address,” and she put acard into the girl’s 
hand. 

‘You will be safe enough there, that’s certain, if 
you keep at home after ten o’clock, or so. I never 
knew my master out before mid-day, and unless he 
met you in the street he might as well look ima 
bundle of hay fora needle, as for you in Archer Street, 
Soho.” 

Gertrude did not hesitate, though it was like a 
plunge into @ deep and iey bath for her to go forth 
alone in the wid’ city, and among strangers to 
in rank and ideas and feelings. 

There were too pressing dangers glaring before 
her very faee tor her to shrink from the painful 


ordeal. 
though a shrinking and chill 
Bannah’s directi urried 


suffering till the time | 


With a brave f: 
heart, she carri ions—hi 
to the spot indicated for the waiting cab, and in less 
than an hour from her departure from Bernard 
‘Thorne’s pretty villa sho was located in a plain but 
tolerably eleam apartment in the street which, Mra, 
Warner's distant relative rejoiced in as her habita- 

ion. 
. x x * * 

“Tf you please, miss, there’s afortnight’s lodging 
and board due now,” said Mrs. Grimes, entering 
lodger’s room simultancously with the tea thin 
about # month after Gertrude’s advent in her dwell- 
ing. “I don’t want to be Karsh, mises; and I don’t 
suppose my cousin would have deceived me about 
you. But still ’'ma widow, andI can’t afford to be 
without money, 2nd I must have it, or else you 
must be off, miss, aud that’s plain English.” 

Poor Gertrude’s was emptied with that last 
week's paymentof the somewhat extortionatecharge 
of the “lone widow.” 

At the hour of the demand she had literally but 
a few silver coins in the small, elegant little blue and 
silver net that was one of the slender remains of 
her former fortunes. 

“I am very, very sorry,” she stammered, “ but I 
really have not enough to pay your bill to-night, 
Mrs. Grimes. Please give me a.day or two more, 
and if I cannot get the necessary moneyI will go. I 
shouid be very grieved to do you or any one harm, 
Mrs. Grimes,” she added, sweetly. 

“ What's to pay my rent, and all tho money I’m 
out of, I should like to know, if you do run away 
like that ?” said the irate dame. “ It’s all very well 
to talk of running away, but Ill see to that I pro- 
mise you. You'll maybe find a different lodging, if 
you cheat me in that fashion, or my name’s not 
Betsy Grimes.” 

She flounced indignantly from the room. 

It was a fresh phase of misery, such as had never 
yet presented itself even to Gertrude’s fancy and 
certainly not to her expevzience. 

From her infancy she had scarcely even com- 
prehended the value of money, whatever other de- 
privations she might have suifered during her young 
life. 

The degradation, the utter helplessness of such a 
position as @ pauper occupied was new and terrible 
to her already over-tried fortitude. 

“Tf Icould but die! Iam singled out for misery 
was her first ejaculation as she sank back hopelessly 
in her chair. 

Bat then better and nobler thonghts came to her 
aid. She had found escape and shelter in great and 
sore troubles. Would the Providence that had 
watched over her forsake her now? Should she 
sink in tacit confession of guilt and helplessness 
under this last burden which was shared by myriads 
of her fellow creatures ? 

Gertrude nerved herself by a strong effort to meet 
thi 3 crisis, 80 far as calm and earnest reflection could 
aval. 

Long and earnestly did she consider the means } 
for meeting her new diifieulties. In her case she 
could searcely say she could not work,. but all 
means of employing her abilities save in the one 
way pointed out to her by Bernard ‘Thorne scemed 
hopeless and closed against her. 

iiven that one talent needed a vent for its exercise 
that was narrowed against an unknown artist. 

Suddenly a bright inspiration occurred to her. 
She would go to the Academy, and ascertain. the 
fate of her cherished picture. 

Hannah had said with perfect truth that all would 
be safe till noonday, so far as Bernard Thorne’s pre- 
sence Was concerned. It might be that a purchaser 
had been heard of, and relief from this galling though 
minor, misery be obtained. 

Gertrude’s dreams that night were haunted by 


” 











visions of “golden store” rather than “love”’ or 
“glory and war.” 

“If you please, sir, have there been any applica- 
tions for the ‘ Distnherited’ No, 437,” she asked, 
timidly, at the secretary's office. : 

“TI can’t tell, miss. An old gentleman came in 
some time since, and asked the price of that other 
one, which I believe belongs to yours as you may 
say, but I don’t know whether he means to take it— 
he’s there now, I believe.” 

Gertrude bowed with meek assent in all the sick- 
mess of hope deferred, then, with a desperate 
curiosity as to the intending purchaser, she stole 
gently into the wide apartments filled with the an- 
nual works of art on which so much labour and so 
much suspense and future fame were involved. 

She could have gone blindfold to that well-known 
spot where her picture hung. On this occasion 
the-rooms were so nearly empty as to give little ob- 
struction to her passage thither. Only there was 
one figure in the way of her view. A tall, powerful, 


her} though spare and elderly man stood as if struck 


with catalepsy before the frame which held Rupert 
de Vere’s portrait, and when Gertrude ventured to 
steal te the side where she could catch a view of his 
face she saw that its hue was leaden as that of a 


“ke food riveted, as it were, with the interest 
that ul emotion excited. ' It was so evidently 
genuine and deep, and in that worn and haggard 
face it Was additionally touching that her own 
sorrows were for the moment lost in sympathy for 
that unknown stranger. 

At length he seemed to wake up, agit wore, to life 
amd canseiqousness of his position. A deep , si 


hes ofeans fhe spot, bai his sizonzth failed him-—be 


red,, ad, and would have fallen but for 


aid and the supportef her slender 
arm. 
“ Ave sir? Can I do anything for »” 
she ie leading hi 


toa.seat. “ me 
get you some water, or wine if it is to be had,” she 
added, with an instinctive feeling that the wasted 
frame needed some warmer stim than the pure 
clement. 

“No, no. I shall be well directly,” said the 
stranger, gazing upin her sweet face. ‘‘Do not 
leave me. Itis long since such tones and looks of 
sympathy were bestowed on me,” he added, sighing. 

Gertrude drew from her pocket a bottle of essence 
that she had reeeived from Dr. Mayne in her own 
sudden illness in the railway train, and applied it 
softly and cautiously to the brow and palms of the 
exhausted invalid. 

There seemed something grateful in her very touch 
to his nerves, for he looked up with a gleam of plea- 
sure in his wan features. 

“You are very good to an ‘old stranger, young 
lady. Have you any idea who I am ?” he said. 

“ Not the slightest,”’she returned. “ How can I ?” 

“Is it but sympathy for one who appears to suf- 
fer that induces your attention ?” he returned. 

“Ts not that enough?” she asked, in some sur- 
prise. 
ae No, no, not with all—not with most,” he mur- 
mured. ‘“ But you look sad yourself, and that per- 
haps may account for it.” 

“ Itis true,” burstfrom her lips. 
to death.” 

Then, recovering herself, and hoping that the 
faintly murmured words had not been audible to the 
stranger, she added, more calmly : 

*“ Are you better now? CanI call any one to help 
you?” she added, seeing the pallor again deepen to 
a leaden hue on his thin cheeks. 

“No, no; only you. Itis nothing. I hate fuss,” 
he said, almost bitterly. “ My carriage is waiting. 
Perhaps I had better go. And you—you will stay 
with me?” he said, grasping her hand convulsively 
as he attempted to rise from his seat. 

She drew his hand within her own slender arm, 
which seemed to borrow strength from her own ex- 
cited anxiety for this singular stranger, and he 
leant on it with a force that betokened his physical 
prostration more even than his wan features. 

They moved slowly and silently through the half- 
empty rooms. Gertrude marked a shudder run 
through her companion’s frame as they passed the 
pictures of the Giaour, which hung at some dis- 
tance from her own “ Disinherited.” But it might 
be a mere result of his extreme feebleness, and she 
was more occupied ai the moment with anxiety to 
get him safely to his carriage than speculations as 
to the cause of the singular effect thus produced on 
him by faces so familiar to herself. 

“ What carriage shall Task for ?” she said, gently, 
when they reached the foot of their tedious do- 
scent. 

* Lord Marsden’s,”’ he returned, feebly, and Ger- 
trude could scarcely suppress @ start at the an- 
nouneemeént. 

Was she to be thus incessantly thrown in contact 
with Aubrey Lestrange, and all the painful me- 
mories he conjured up? 


**T am sad, even 


And why was Aubrey’s uncle so deeply interesteq 
in the strong resemblance of her picture to Ruper; 
De Vere? Still it was no time for such parleying, 
She must place her self-assumed charge in safety 
at the earliest moment, for she could feel the jn. 
creasing feebleness of his steps, and dreaded lest ho 
might altogether sink into a swoon ere she could 
summon his own servants to his aid. 

She placed him on one of the seats in the larg. 
lobby, and flew rather than walked to the door ip 
search of the carriage, which was quickly called for 
by - of the street Arabs ever in waiting to render 
such s 

It was amelegant and well-appointed broughan, 
with two highly bred horses, “servants to 


the 
nkey iage it would have been 
omaligizs weleome to the amzious girl, so that it 
gave shelter and relief to the invalid. 
The footman hastily ran wp the steps. 
Where ismg lord ?* in astonishment, 
irli that for his advent. “ Is 


well. ’ 
f impatiently 
peare the way to the spot where the invalid 


wai 
In another moment the more aid of tho 
— her with Gertrude atlo guidance, 
x conveying the f waffercr to the 


equi in waiting. 
spun, fot Reape 
scious ing girl, w n ed 
' ly om the cushions, “do not leave me. 
Tt was like a request from the and in Ger. 
trude’s utter recklessness of her deemed it 
but seant risk or kindliness to 
gereay pm servant's “ aps it “ve ha 
best, miss, no objection, dispel 
or irre vaphedicadny aay Wy hae lr 
with astrange, drean-like impression that all around 
her was but a delusion, she watched the rapidly dis. 
ee oe Gas tebens took its swift 
tho 
dish Square: pte harcen once tees then ? 
Gertrude scarcely asked herself the question. It 
was so completely immaterial where she, a poor, 
stray waif, was cast in the weary world that any. 
thing which could give her one object to draw her 
out of her own lonely despair was hailed as a, bless. 


ng. 

Lord Marsden was still conscious when he was 
supported into the spacious hall of his splendid 
mansion. Still heelung to the young creature who 
had so singularly attracted him, and by looks aad 
gestures rather than words suggested that she was 
to follow him into the house. 

‘* A physician should be sent for—instantly,” said 
Gertrude to an elderly man, who seemed the head of 
the men-servants, lounging about the hall. “ Has 
Lord Marsden been ill before ?” 

“No, miss—that is, he is never quite like other 
people,” returned the man, glancing at his lord's 
retreating figure. ‘“ But yousee we only came to 
London this summer, after I don’t know how many 
years, and perhaps it’s been too much for my lord, 
though certainly he keeps no company at all, [ must 
say, to upset him. I’ll send off for the nearest doc- 
tor, miss, and perhaps you'll wait, for we’ve no ono 
in the house that knows much about such matters, 
unless it’s old .Mrs. Burnly, and she’s as deaf as a 
post.” 

“Yes ; Iam notin haste. _I can wait,” said tho 
girl, calmly. ‘“ Donot lose time. Minutes are pre- 
cious in a case like this.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
He shall perish—write that word 
In the Blood that he has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

“So, this is a nice business, Mr. Lestrange,” 
croaked Mr. Julius Andrews as Aubrey entéred his 
gloomy apartment some two days after the meeting 
between himself and Philip Daere at Rose Mount 
that had ended so threateningly on Madelino’s 


art. 
ee There has been a great variety of very annoy- 
ing and disagreeable events ‘of late. I do nob 
exactly know to which of them you allude, Mr. 
Andrews,” replied Aubrey, edldly. 

“Well, it’s generally the last which one talks 
about in the sense I began the conversation,” said 
the usurer, with unmoved equanimity. “It’s pretty 
well bruited about the country what a singular will 
was made by the late Mr. Mugrave. It’s a complete 
cut-out for you, unless you're wise enough to take 
advantage of it,” was the significant rejoinder. “ 
suppose you're not likely to win the reward—eh, Mr. 
Aubrey ? 'Therg’ll be many a struggle for it, 1 can 
tell you. Bless me, it’s enough to sharpen a mans 
wits! It’s enough for a king’s murder, rather than 





a young lady’s, in my opinion! But then, to be sure 
she was an heiress.” 
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“Be so good as to abstain from a subject that 
cannot be very agreeable to me, Mr. Andrews,” said 
Aubrey, angrily. ‘ There is other, business I wish 
to arrange, and we had better come at once to 

oint.” 

Pm Very true; only the other might help us won- 
derfully, you see, Mr. trauge,” was the cool 
reply. ‘If you were therich master of Rose Mount, 
Brierfield Hall, and a handsome rent-roll, it would 
bo very different from the peuniless aid embarrassed 
heir toa man who might have children of his own 
for what you know.” 

“Absurd, you might as well. tell me the dead 
might rise from the grave,” replied Lestrange, 
scornfully. “ Why, my uncle is an old bachelor, 
without even the natural feelings and instincts of 
many men at the same age.” 

“7 don’t know about that. I am informed on 
very good authority that Lord Marsden was seen 
leaving the Royal Academy im company with a young 
and pretty girl, and I have every reason to believe 
that she is still in his house, comforting him ina 
temporary attack of indisposition. It’s dangerous 
work, is youth and beauty in a sick-room—eh, Mr. 
Lestrange ?’’ 

“ And a sick-room is: dangerous enough to a man 
over sixty, so your argument cuts both ways, Mr. 
Andrews,’’ was the scornful reply. 

“Don’t flatter yourself about that, my good sir. 
Lord Marsden is in no danger of dying, I'll answer 
for it. I expect it is but a ruse, and, at any rate, I 
am certain there is no immediate danger in his case, 
unless of the kind I suggested. ‘That being-so, it 
pats you in a rather awkward fix.’’ 

“T remain pretty much as I have been for some 
time,” returned the young man, carelessly. ‘ Be- 
tweon wind and water till the tide ebbs, or it may be 
rather more above water, since I’ve got the dia- 
monds at disposal, which will pay off some of your 
claims, and enable me to mortgage the estate on 
better terms.” 

“Indeed. Well, I would not advise you to try 
the game,” returned Andrews, significantly. ‘‘ You 
a - deeds might be looked into in such a case as 
that.” 

“They are welcome,” returned the young man, 
carelessly, “They are perfectly regular. 

“The originals were,” returned the usurer. 

“ And of course then these are,”’ exclaimed Aubrey. 
“What do you mean, man? As if those wretched 
copies were not destroyed long since!” ° 2 

“Suppose there was a mistake, and the originals 
had been substituted for the ‘copies,’ as you term 
them—what then, Mr. Lestrange ?”’ 

Aubrey turned livid with fear and terror. 

“Man, you dare not!—you wuuld ruin yourself 
and me!” he stammered. 

“The first concerns me most, Mr. Lestrange, and, 
Tecan tell you, I do notintend toineur any such con- 
sequences, unless you force it,” replied the usurer. 
“Thave your express orders to forge the deeds in 
question, with the sole purpose of fraud and decep- 
tion, and, if you are wise, you will not cut off your 
nose to be revenged on your face by exposing your 
own crime.” 

“But why—how—villain that you are! Asif your 
own security were not utterly destroyed!” 

“ Not.at all, unless you choose to criminate your- 

self by revealing it,’’ returned the usurer, calmly. 
“The deeds in question wili answer all my purpose, 
and yours also, so long as we arefriends. And if 
we either of us turned rusty, why, the one would 
suffer as much as the other, that’s certain. But it 
was from not having too complete confidence in you 
that I thought it best to play that little sequel to 
the drama, you see. Lleave you to imagine 
which would come off worse in the eyes of the world. 
Besides, I’ve one other little suspicion, though I 
don’t quite work it out, nor see its bearings. Listen 
& moment, Mr. Aubrey.”’ 
_ He stooped forward and whispered a few words 
in the young man’s ears that well nigh turned the 
very blood of his listener, so blanched and irem- 
bling did his face and figure become in one brief 
second, 

Then came a hissing sound from his lips :' 

“It is false !—you know it! How dare you even 
breathe such base——” 

“Hush, hush, Mr. Lestrange. Fair and softly, 
you know, and if you treat me like that it might lead 
to some awkward complications. Botter take it 
quietly, for what it’s worth, and Jet it guide or let 
me guide you, safely ont of the mess.” 

“T want nothing; I can act for myself !’’ faltered 
Aubrey, still striving in vain to control the tremor 
in his voice, 

“Don’t you ? when you are a beggared man, with- 
out even the power, without my leave, @ redeem 

‘Your fortunes,” was the sardonic reply. “I would 
advise you to think again before you are too certain 
of that, Mr. Lestrange. Suppose I were to help you 
to regain the estates you have lost, even without the 
fair b-ide, who cannot, as you observed just now, 
nse from the tomb—what would you say then ?”’ 

“That you promised what you could not fulfil— 





like other quacks,” returned Aubrey, contemptu- 


ously. 

bf Tey me, then. Why should not you win the re- 
ward that is so liberally offered as the price of 
blood ?” was the reply. 

Aubrey started doubtfully. 

“Tt has been tried. Every proof tendered, and in 
vain. How can you expect better fortune or skill ?” 
he said, carelessly. 

* Yes, because there are persons who stick at 
facts, and never dream of connecting them with a 
thread of their own,”’ replied the usurer. “I would 
undertake to criminate or defend, as well as any 
counsel in the land,” was thereply. “If you will 
give me the benefit of your knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with localities and persons, and indicate also 
the best direction in which inquiries and suspicions 
should turn, I would engage to follow up the clue 
and make all things safe and pleasant.” 

It was a fiendish idea—a terrible temptation. 

Aubrey despised the man who could suggest the 
horrible bloodthirstiness, yet—yet, alas!—it grew 
and strengthened in his own selfish nature, and be- 
gan to bring forth noxious and luxuriant fruit. 

*T really know nothing more than has been brought 
to light, except perhaps presumptive and cireum- 
stantial evidence that ought not to be—or, rather, 
that would not be—taken,” he said, doubtfully. 

“Doyou not? Then thatis a great pity, that’sall,” 
was Andrews’s reply. “A large estate and ample 
wealth would have been easily procured otherwise. 
Think again, good sir. You know the two criminals 
already accused—Mr. Rupert de Vere and Miss Ger- 
trude Mugrave. Would your suspicions and proofs 
turn on them, or—or some one else—say Miss Made- 
line Cleveland—who seems the only other party in 
the case whose interests clashed with the bride’s.” 

Aubrey well nigh sprang to his feet: in bitter, 
galled irritation. 

**Peace, man! Never mention her name again, if 
you would not madden me beyond control,” he said, 
sharply. ‘* You cannot-even imagine the nature of 
one like her. Leave her alone, on penalty of my 
bitterest wrath and punishment.” 

“Which I should be very reluctant to incur, Mr. 
Lestrange, so we will keep clear of this dangerous 
ground. Then the matter rests between the two al- 
ready under suspicion? Which of them do you pre- 
fer being put under ban” observed Mr. Andrews, 
calmly. 

Aubrey writhed under the quiet sarcasm of the 
remark, but there was that in his mind that ourbed 
and bound him like a restive steed, and his next 
words were calm, and, as it seemed, to the point. 

‘I suppose we all form some opinion in these 
cases,” he answered. ‘* What would be your judg- 
ment from the evidence you have read ?” 

‘If I were asked which would be the least trou- 
ble to prosecute I might very likely select the young 
lady, Miss Gertrude Mugrave,” said Mr. Andrews, 
significantly. 

** That is a point much to be considered at present. 
Yet surely Rupert de Vere is far the more likely to 
have committed the crime. He is furiously jea- 
lous, disappointed ; and all points to him. Miss 
Mugrave could have had but littie motive or benefit 
from the crime,” returned Aubrey, with apparent 
deliberation. 

“ Yes, but there is one great advantage in select- 
ing the weaker sex. They are so simple that they 
are quite likely to sacrifico themselves rather than 
criminate others, and, even if she were innocent, 
our object would probably be gained.” 

A flush (it might be hoped) of genuine indigna- 
tion rushed over Aubrey’s whole face at the words, 
aud words of no flattering import trembled on his 
tongue. 

“Tt would be of course more satisfactory to have 
the real criminal,’’ he answered, though his eyes did 
not encounter Mr. Andrews’s cold gaze. , 

“Perhaps ; only that would not suit your book nor 
mine either, so we will let that pass, if you please. 
Now to business. I believe we are agreed that Ger- 
trude Mugrave is the most probable guilty person, 
and that our duty lies in bringing her to justice ; is 
it not so?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Aubrey, “ perhaps. Only,” 
he added, “I am afraid she would have the same 
shield which has hitherto baffled her accusers. Miss 
Cleveland no doubt arranged. her escape from Rose 
Mount, and would, I believe, act in the same cause 
again. What can be done in such a case?” 

Mr. Andrews mused. 

“ Hark ye, Mr. Lestrange. A man who does not 
tell his lawyer and doctor everything must be an idiot 
or rogue, and I strongly suspect you are keeping 
something back from me as to Miss Cleveland’s re- 
lations to yourself. If you will makea clean breast 
of it we shall get on much better, and I may be able 
to manage for both of you—a very effective little 
game. Come, take courage. I pledge you my word 
that in this case, at any rate, your confidence shall 
be held absolutely sacred.” ; 

Aubrey was silent and thoughtful for some mo- 
ments ; thenhis resolution seemed taken, and, draw- 





ing his chair nearer to his companion’s, he began, ia 
a low voice, to repeat the story of the past. 

It was long ere the two separated, and, when Au 
brey did leave the house, his heart was lighter, but 
his conscience was burdened with a heavy load. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
* And—ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,” she cried, 
“ Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside.” 

For once report had spoken truly. 

Gertrude Mugrave sat by the couch on which Lord 
Marsden lay, as his gentle and indispensable nurse, 
for the eccentric viscount would not even touch 
medicine or suffer control save from the hands of 
the young creature he had so accidentally met. 

“ You must humonr him, young lady. The malady 
is almost entirely on the nerves, accompanied by 
great prostration of the system,’”’ said Doctor 
Harley when he‘puaid his second visit. ‘“ Some great 


strain or shock appears to have been sustained by 
the viscount, and, if it is a caprice, as you say, to 
have you near him, it is very essential that it should 
be gratified.” 

“T should grieve to disappoint him,” replied the 
he Yet if is so strange, so extra- 


girl, reluctantly. 
ordinary that—— 

“Have you any friends or relatives with whom 
you would wish me to communicate ?” asked Doctor 
Harley, kindly. 

“No, no, I am alone,” she replied, sadly. 

“Then I have less hesitation in requesting you 
to remain at all hazards,” returned the physician. 
“You will be rather running a chance of good than 
harm to yourself by pleasing a wealthy peer.’ 

Without waiting farther reply he procceded to 
give her some directions aud hurried from the 
house. 

It was more than a week since then, and well and 
patiently the girl had tended her charge. She had 
seldom left the sick chamber, save when the patient 
slept. So dextrous, so gentle, and so soothing were 
her cares that Doctor Hazley marvelled to see such 
thought and skill in one so young and untrained. 

“T should like to retain you as a nurse,’’ ho ob- 
served as he gave a favourable report of the in- 
valid on his usua! visit.‘ Lord Marsden owes you 
more than he does me in his recovery.” ’ 

Gertrude resumed her place; when onco more 
alone, and, from the silence in the sick chamber, 
she imagined her patient slept, her thoughts turned 
on Doctor Harley’s words, and the field they sug- 
gested for her maintenance and perhaps concealment. 
The idea opened. The humble nurse might escape 
detection which the artist had unhappily attracted, 
and in others’ woes and pains she might perhaps 
forget her own deep misery. 

Her sad musings were interrupted by the some- 
what harsh but now feeble voice of the invalid. 

“Young lady, what shall I call you? I have 
wandered too much, and confused you with names 
and memories of the past. What is your name? 
What are you called ?’ 

“Gertrude,” she replied; “‘ Gertrude Lindsay.” 

“You have beon very good to me, Gertrude, I 
wonder that you, young and lovely, could find pa- 
tience for a guerulous, sickly old man—a stranger.” 

“It wasa pleasure to me,” shesaid. “ [t soothed 
many deep griefs in my heart to nurse and tend you.” 

“* Have you griefs?’’ he said ; “and so young.” 

“T am alone; is not that enough?’ was the 


reply. 

® Revs child, it is bitter. When did you become 
an orphan ?”’ he asked. 

“T was but a child. I do not remember either 
parent!” she returned, sadly. 

“T too am alone, but I have full and bitter memo- 
ries of those I have lost,’’ he said, earnestly. “I 
have not a clear and pure conscience, as you must 

sess.’ 

** How do you know—how can you tell what is my 
story or my wrengs ?” she asked, quickly. 

“A face, a voice like yoursis enough. Noone 
could show such care for a stranger who was not 
good and pure,’’ he answered. 

She sighed deeply, but made.no reply, save a gentle 
suggestion to the patient to remain quiet and silent 
on his pillow. 

‘No, no,” he said, “it is over now. I have been 
ill more in mind than body, and the malady is well 
nigh deadened. ‘Tell me about yourself ; it diverts 
me from maddening memories to listen to your 

4 ” 
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“ T have little to tell,” she answered, evasively ; 
“ save that one sad, wretched truth, that Iam alone, 
with no friends to care whether [ live or die—nay, 
for some reasons, I were better dead. You can see 
then that you owe me little, very little for any care 
I may have bestowed on you.” 

“Child, you cannot deceive me; I can read your 
face and tone too well. I believe from my heart 
that you are more sinned against than sinning,” 
he replied, eagerly. “It cannot be that you- have 
been guilty—you, young and delicate and fair.” 
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“Tam accused of a grievouscrime; I will not de- 
ceive you,” she replied. “ You can little imagine 
the sufferings I have endured in my short life, or 
you would not wonder I sought escape in care for 
you.” 

“ “But that alone is enough,” hesaid. “A guilty 
one could not feel that; the heart is too seared, too 
bitter for such softness—my own experience would 
tell me that.” 

She looked inquiringly at him, but did not speak, 
and the silence was after a pause broken by him- 
self. 

“You do notask, butI will some day tell you what 


I never yet confided to mortal, and is I believe only 
known to one beside myself. Enough that I have 
sinned deeply, I have wronged those who trusted 
me, brought misery on the innocent, and left my- 


self desolate and wretched in my oldage. Child, 
you say you are alone, suspected, andsad. There is 
so much that is kindred between us that it would be 
well that our lives should be ina measure united. 
Will you be to meas a daughter for the few remain- 
ing days of my life? I can give you shelter and 
gratitude and sympathy, and I will never torture 
you by.questioning and suspicion.” 

She shrank back from his extended hand. 

“No, no, it must not be,” she said. “You are 
weak and ill, or you would not dream of such mad- 
ness. You know me not. I confess that lam sus- 
pected and exiled from the home where I was reared. 
It would but be base of me to take advantage of 
your generous impulse.” 

“* You do not know me, child, or you would scarce] 
suspect me of dealing in rabat bat he replied, 
bitterly. “For many a long year my life and heart 
have been closed against even those nearest to me, 
and now itis but a selfish desire that prompts me. 
Your look and touch and voice have recalled to me 
other days when I had softer companionship than 
my own hard, loncly thoughts. I feel that I shall 
miss you frightfully, hopelessly, Gertrude. If you 
have no home why should you not gild and soften 
mine ?” 

“Have you no relatives whom you could call to 
cheer you ?” asked Gertrude, her mind turning to 
Aubrey Lestrange, and the chances of her incognito 
being destroyed by contact with him. 

“| have an heir greedily waiting for my title and 
my heritage—a base sycophant or a neglectful 
nephew as occasion suits. He will come hither when 
I am gone, or too ill to be master in my own house ; 
not till then—no, never! I hate and despise him!” 

An unnatural strength glittered in his eyes and 
his voice as the words came slow and impressive 
from his thin, compressed lips. 

*“*My lord, have not deceived you,” she said, 
firmly ; ‘and I will only stay on one condition; 
that the circumstances of my coming hither should 
not be published by thoughtless tongues to the 
world. 1 tell you candidly I am in danger—accused 
of crime for the discovery of which a heavy boon is 
offered. I might be discovered, torn from your pro- 
tection, your house disgraced by having sheltered 
me. Oh, think well before you risk all this! I am 
so wretched already that I could ill bear more re- 
proach and shame on that account.” 

* Child, if you have sinned, so have I,’”’ was the 
solemn reply. ‘* My hands are not clean from the 
worst of crimes. Nay, donot start,’ he added ; “if 
I have murder on my conscience, it was not actual 
spilling of blood, but the slower death from an in- 
jured and broken heart. Gertrude, if you are guilty 
we can but mourn and repent together; if you are 
innocent no power shall avail to rob you of my pro- 
tection, my aid, my fatherly regard. Is that enough ? 
Will you stay ?” 

Large drops were showering down the orphan 
fugitive’s cheeks at the grave, cheering words. Her 
conscience was clear in accepting the home, the 
duties, the kindness thus strangely offered to her. 
Heaven had not utterly forsaken her in the hour of 
her extremity, and a gleam of trust and hope warmed 
the poor girl’s sick bosom at this proof of its care 
und providence. 

“] will, I will,” she faltered. ‘ Lord Marsden, 
surely Heaven will bring mercy on you for this 
generous rescue of a homeless, friendless being from 
cespair; and, if aught of care and devotion can pay 
back the debt, you shall find that, even while 
clouded and disgraced, my heart is not hardened to 
such goodness as yours.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Exutsrrion at Virnna.—A correspondent 
writes of the coming Great Exhibition at Vienna: I 
have scarcely seen a line about it in our newspapers, 
and fancy that very few people know of it being 
settled upon, and the magnitude it is to assume. It 
is to be 5,000 feet long, and have a dome in the mid- 
dle 4,000 feet in diameter. 

A PoruLar Detuston.—In a case heard at the 
Wandsworth Police-court recently the magistrate 
took occasion to correct a popular error, that by de- 





stroying a dog which had bitten a human being all 
danger of an attack of hydroplobia was at an end. 
He pointed ont that if the poison had passed into the 
body it must make its presence known, whether the 
animal lived or died. 





A DARING GAME; 


oR, 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 
—__.——_ 
CHAPTER IIl. 

NOTWITHSTANDING that the sinister message, 
contained in the single line of the mysterious missive 
brought to Lady Wynde by her gray companion, had 
been long expected, it was accompanied none the 
less by a shock when it came. 

The paper fluttered slowly from the unloosed 
fingers of the baronet’s wife to the floor, and into 
the liqnid-black eyes stole a look half of horror 
and half of eagerness. Unconsciously her voice 
repeated the words of the message in a hoarse 
whisper : 

“It is time to get rid of him. Now!” 

Lady Wynde shuddered at the sound of her own 
voice, and she stared at her gray companion, her 
eyes full of shrinking and terror. Those ashen orbs 
returned her stare with one that was bold, evil, and 
encouraging. 

‘*[—I haven’t the courage I thought, Artress,” 
faltered her ladyship. ‘It is a terrible thing to 
do!” 

“You love Sir Harold, after all,” taunted. the 
companion as she picked up the sinister slip of 
paper and burned it. ) 

**No, no; but he trusts me—he loves me. There 
was a time, Artress, when I could not have harmed 
a dog that licked my hand or fawned upon me. Now 
—but I am not so bad as you think. 1 am base, un- 
scrupulous, manceuvring, I know. My marriage 
was but part of a wicked plan—the fruit of a con- 
spiracy against Sir Harold Wynde—but I shrink 
from the crowning evil we have planned. . To play 
the viper and ating the hand that has warmed me; 
to wound to the core the heart that beats so fondly 


and many | for me; to—to cut short the noble, 
beneficent, happy life of Sir Harold—oh, I cannot! 
I cannot !’’ 


Her ladyship swept forward impetuously towards 
the hearth, and knelt down before a quaint, crimson- 
cushioned chair, crossing her bare white arms upon 
it, and laying her head on them. The firelight 
played upon the ruddy waves of her long robe, upon 
the gems at her throat and wrists, upon her pic- 
turesquely dishevelled hair, and upon her stormy, 
handsome face. She stared into the fire with her 
great black, terrified eyes, as if seeking in those 
dancing flames some mystic meaning. 

Her gray companion flitted across the floor to her 
side like an evil shadow. 

‘* How very tragic you are, my lady,” she said, with 
asneer. “It almost seems as if you were enacting 
a scene out of a melodrama. No one can force you 
to _ step against your will. You can do whatever 
you please. Sir Harold dotes upon you, and you can 
continue his seemingly affectionate wife, can receive 
his caresses, can preside over his household, and can 
soothe his declining years. He is not yet fifty- 
eight years old, vigorous and healthy, and, as he 
comes of a long-lived race, he will live to be ninety 
I doubt not. You will, should you survive him, then 
be seventy. You can play the tender step-mother 
to his children. His daughter is sure to dislike 
you, and she may cause her father to distrust you. 
All this will no doubt be pleasant to youn——” 

‘**Hush, hush!’ breathed Lady Wynde, with a 
tempestuous look in her eyes. “ Let me alone, Ar- 
tress. You always stir up the demon within me, 
Forty years of a dull, staid, respectable existence, 
when I might be a queen of society in London, might 
be married to one I have loved for years! Forty 
years! Why, one year seems to me an eternity. 1t 
seems a lifetime since I was married to Sir Harold. 
I—I will act upon the letter.” 

The gray companion smiled. 

“* T was sure vou would,” she said. : 

“ But Sir Harold has not made a new will since 
our marriage,” urged Lady Wynde. “ By our mar- 
riage settlements I am to have the use of the dower 
house, Wynde Heights, duringymy lifetime, and a. life 
income of four thousand pounds a year. At my 
death both house and income revert to the family of 
Wynde. Ihave nothing absolutely my own—no- 
thing left to me by will to do with as I please. 
Craven expected that I should have the dowry of a 
princess, 1 suppose, out of Sir Harold’s splendid 
property.” 

“It is not too late to acquire it,’’ said the com- 
panion, significantly. ‘Sir Harold is clay in your 
hands. © You can mould him to any shape you will. 
He has no child here to counteract your influence. 
He has money and estates, which he intends to leave 
by will to his daughter Neva. If you are clever you 





can divert into your own coffers all of Miss Wynde’ 
roperty that is not settled upon her already from 
fer mother’s estate. It will do no harm to delay 
acting upon the message for a day or two, sincy 
something of so much importance remains to be 
transacted.” : 

“Tam thankful for even a day's respite,” mnr. 
mured Lady ——— “T have — eae to receive 
the message, intending to act upon it promptly, 
But I aon =F all bad, Artress, and I shrink hen 
the consummation of our plans. If Sir Harold 
would only die naturally! If something would only 
occur to remove him from my path!” 

She breathed heavily as she arose, shook out the 
folds of her dress, and moved towards the door. 

** The phial I had when we came here I found was 
broken yesterday,” said Artress. ‘I shall have to 
go up to London to-morrow for more of that fluid, 
so that there must be a day’s — in any case, 
We must be very cautious, for people will wonder 
at the sudden death of one so hale and strong, and, 
should suspicion arise, it must find no foundation to 
build upon.” 

Lady Wynde nodded assent, and opened the door 
and went out with a w step. She descended tho 
broad staircase, e great hall, and entered 
the drawing-room, 

Sir Harold was seated near the fire, in a thought. 
ful reverie, but arose at her entrance with a bean- 
ing face and a tender smile: 

“It's a wild night, Octavia,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
forward to the fire, my darling. How pale you are! 
You are shivering with the cold.” 

He gently forced her into the easy-chair he had 
vacated, and bent over her with lover-like devotion, 
patting her head softly with his hand. 

“ You look unhappy, dear,” resumed the baronet, 
after a pause. “Is there anything you want—a ball, 
jewels, a trip to the Continent? You know my purse 
is yours, and I am ready to go whither you may wish 
to lead.” 

“You are very good!” said Lady Wynde, her 
black eyes fixed in a = upon the fire, and again 
she shivered. “I—I am not worthy of all your 
kindness, Harold. Hark! Thereis the dinner-bell. 
Thank fortune for the interruption, for I believe I 
was growing really sentimental !’”’ 

She forced a laugh as she arose and took her hus- 
band’s arm, and was conducted to the dining-room, 
but there was something in her laughter that jarred 
upon Sir Harold, although the unpleasant impres- 
sion it produced upon him was evanescent. 

At the dinner Lady Wynde was herself again, 
bright and fascinating, only now and then, in some 
pause of the conversation, there came again into 
her eyes that horrified stare which they had worn 
upstairs, testifying how her soul shrank from the 
awful crime she contemplated. 

After dinner the pair returned to the drawing- 


room. 
Sir Harold drew a sofa towards the corner of the 
a and sat down upon it, calling his wife to 


m. 

She obeyed, taking a seat beside him. Her face 
was all brightness at this moment, and Sir Harold 
forgot his late anxieties about her. 

“TI believe I am the happiest man in the world, 
Octavia,” he said, thoughtfully, caressing one of her 
jewelled hands he had lifted from her knee, “* but my 
cup of joy lacks a drop or two of sweetness still. 
You are all the world to me, my wife, yet I waut 
something more.” 

** What is it you want, Harold ?” 

“T have been thinking about my children,” said 
the baronet. ‘It is over a month since I heard 
from George, and he does not intend to leave India 
this year, ulthough I have urged him to sell his com- 
mission and comehome. The boy hasa passion for 
a military life, and he went out to India against my 
better judgment. I cannot have George home again 
this year, but there is Nevanear me. [ long to see 
her, Octavia.”’ 

“ You are the most devoted of fathers,” laughed 
Lady Wynde. ‘ Wehave been married but little 
over @ year, yet you have made two trips alone to 
Paris to see Neva. She must be a very paragon 
of daughters to cause her father to forget his bride.” 

Sir Harold’s fair cheeks flushed a little. 

“You forget,” he said, ‘that Neva was my es 
pecial charge from the hour of her mother’s death. 
My love for you, Octavia, cannot lessen my love for 
her. I begin to think that I have done wrong in not 
bringing you two together before. I had a most 
pathetic letter from Neva before the holidays, beg- 
ging to be allowed to come home, but at your re- 
quest, Octavia, I denied her natural entreaty, aad 
compelled her to remain at her school. Even Ma- 





dame Dalaret, the head of the establishment, thought 
it singular that Miss Wynde should, alone of all the 
English pupils, spend her holidays at the deserted 
‘institution. Now to-day I received a letter from 
| Neva asking if she were to come home for the 
| Easter holidays. I am afraid | have not rightly 


| treated my motherless child, Octavia. She has never 
| seen you; never been at home since yop became 
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mistress here. I fear that the poor child will think 
her exile due to your influence, to speak frankly, 
dear, and that she will regard you with dislike and 
bitterness, instead of the trust and confidence I 
want her to feelin you. You are both so dear to 
me that I shall be unhappy if you do not love each 


ther.” i 
“ There is time enough to form the acquaintance 
after Neva leaves school,” said Lady Wynde. “ She 
js but a child yet.” i 

“She is seventeen years old, Octavia. J have de- 
cided to have her home at Easter, and I hope you 
will take some pains to win her trust and affection. 
She will meet you half-way, dear.” 

“J am not fond of b: -and-butter schoolgirls,”’ 
said Lady Wynde, half-frowning. ‘‘ The neighbour- 
hood will be agape to see how I play the réle of 
stepmother. And, to own the truth, Harold, Thave 
no fancy to be called mother by a tall, overgrown 
girl, with her hair hanging down her back in two 
braids, and her dresses reaching to her ankles. I 
shall feel as old as Methuselah.” 

Sir Harold sighed, and a grave shadow settled 
down upon his square, massive brows. 

“Tt hope that Neva will win her by to your heart, 
Octavia,” he remarked, gently. ‘ I thought it would 
look better if my daughter were to address her 
father’s ot the endearing name of mother, but 
teach her to call you what you will. Ihave faith in 
your goodness of heart, my wife.” 

“ Perhaps I am a little jealous of her,” returned 
Lady Wynde, with a forced smile. ‘“ You fairly 
idolize her.” 

“ Have I not made her second to you ?’’ inter- 
posed the baronet. ‘‘Has she not been banished 
from her home to please you since you entered it? 
When I think of her dull, dreary holidays in her 
school—holidays! the name was a mockery—my 
soul yearns for my child. Jealous of her, Octavia? 
What farther proofs do you need that I prefer my 
wife in all things above my child ?”’ 

“Why,” said Lady Wynde, tremulously, a hectic 
flush burning on either cheek, ‘“‘ look at the magni- 
ficent fortune she will have! While, if you should 
die, I have only the pitiful income of four thousand 
pounds a year,” 

“ Pitiful, Octavia !’’ 

“Yes, it is pitiful, compared to Neva’s. You have 
estates which you can convey away absolutely by 
will. Why should you not make me independently 
rich, with property that I can sell if I choose? 
What you leave to me is to be mine for life. What 
you leave to Neva is hers absolutely. This is mon- 
strous, hateful,-unjust !” 

The baronet regarded his wife in amazement. 

“You were satisfied with your marriage settle- 
ments when they were drawn up, Octavia,”’ he said. 

“T was not satisfied even then, but I had no male 
relatives to speak to you about the matter, and it 
would have been indelicate for me to have said what 
Iithought. But I hoped you would rearrange things 
bya will, as you can easily do. It is not right that 
such a distinction should be made between a daugh- 
ter and a wife!” 

“T am surprised at you, Octavia,” declared the 
baronet. ‘ Neva inherits her mother’s fortune with 
something from me, but I cannot undertake to alter 
my intentions in regard to her. The provisions that 
were made for my mother are the same as those that 
have been made for you, and she found them ample. 
I can promise you nothing more; but, Octavia,” 
and he smiled faintly, “I have no intention of dying 
soon, and while I live your income need not be 
limited to any certain sum. Let no jealousy of my 
Neva warp your noble nature, Octavia. Ishall love 
you all the better if you love her.” 

“Then you decline to make a new will, with 
farther provision for me ?” demanded the wife, her 
Heed poe ee the hectic spot burning fiercely on 

cheeks. 


“ You surprise me, Octavia. hae | are you so per- 


sistent about a subject of which I never dreamed 
you even thought? I do decline to make farther 
Provision for you, but not because I do not love and 
appreciate you, for I do both. So long as there is 
No issue to our marriage, the sum settled on you is 
ample for your own wants. If Providence send us 
children, they will be provided for separately. We 
will let the discussion end here, Octavia, with the 
understanding that Neva will spend her Easter at 
Hawkhurst.” 

Lady Wynde compressed her lips and looked sul- 
len, but, as Sir Harold suggested, the discussion 
was dropped. 

‘The baronet was troubled, and disappointed in the 
Wife he had believed faultless. The first shadow 
¢ their married life, and the first suspicion of 

istrust of Lady Wynde in her husband’s mind, had 
ng at last, and they were hard to bear. Lady 

Vynde went to the piano and executed a dashing 

antasia, all storm and violence, expressive of her 
mental condition. 

— Harold moved back from the fire and took up 
& book, but his grave, saddened face, his steady, 
mtent gaze, and anxious mouth, showed that he 





was not reading, and that his thoughts were sorrow- 


When Lady Wynde had become tired of music 
she went up to br rooms without a word to her 
husband. She entered her sitting-room, made beau- 
tiful by her husband’s taste, and, going to the fire, 
knelt: down before it on the hearth-rug. Artress 
and her maid were neither of them to be seen, and 
the baronet’s wife communed in solitude with her 
own deformed soul. 

The winds tore through the trees in the park and 
on the lawn with a melancholy soughing, and the 
sound came to the ears of the kneeling woman. 
Her room was warm and bright with firelight, lamp- 
light, and the glowing hue of crimson furniture. 
Every luxury was gathered within those walls dedi- 
cated to her use. P 

Silken couches and fauteuils, portfolios of choice 
engravings, rare bronzes on the low marble mantel- 
piece, exquisite statuettes on carved brackets, al- 
bums of scenes in every land done in water-colours, 
a beautiful cottage piano, and a hundred other ar- 
ticles made the room a very temple of comfort and 
beauty, yet in the spot where only loving thoughts 
of her husband should have had place she dared to 
harbour ideas of crime!—that crime the most 
hideous that can be named—the crime of murder! 

While she was kneeling there the gray companion 
stole in softly and silently. 

Lady Wynde slowly turned her head, recognized 
the intruder, and stared again, with wide eyes, into 
the flames. 

You look like a tragedy queen,” said Artress, 
with a soft laugh like the gurgling of waters. ‘‘ You 
look as if you had cast away all your scruples and 
were ready to carry out the game.” 

“Tam,” said Lady Wynde, in a hard, suppressed 
voice. 

“ [thought you would come to it. Will Sir Harold 
make a new will?” : 

“No; he absolutely refuses.”’ 

* Well, four thousand pounds a year need not be 
despised. And perhaps,” added Artress, signifi- 
cantly, ‘ we can make the sum larger. Am I to go to 
town to-morrow ?” 

* Yes, by the morning train. Go to Craven, and 
tell him the phial he gave you is broken, and the 
contents spilled, and ask him for more of the—the 
preparation. I will find occasion to administer it. 
I have worked myself up to the necessary point, and 
would not scruple at any crime so long as I need not 
fear discov You will be back before dinner,” 
added Lady Wynde, her brunette complexion turn- 
ing as gray as that of her companion, “and to- 
morrow night at this time I shall be a widow.” 


, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Soon after daybreak upon the morning following 
the occurrence of the incidents related in the pre- 
ceding chapter Lady Wynde'’s gray companion de- 
parted from Hawkhurst for Canterbury in a dog cart, 
which with its driver the baronet’s wife had ordered 
to be always at Artress’s disposal. She took the 
early train up to London, her business a secret be- 
tween her mistress and herself. 

At the usual breakfast-honr, eight o’clock, Lady 
Wynde descended tothe breakfast-room. Sir Harold 
was already there, and greeted her with his usual 
tender smile, although he looked somewhat care- 
worn. 

Their greetings were scarcely over, and the couple 
had taken their places at the table, when the butler 
appeared, bringing in the morning mail-bag. 

Sir Harold produced his key and unlocked it. 
There were a few newspapers for himself, some 
packets of silk samples, and a letter from Madame 
Elise, her dressmaker, for Lady Wynde. There were 
two letters for the baronet, one quite unimportant, 
which he tossed aside. The other bore the Indian 

tmark. 

** A letter from George,” said Sir Harold, his eyes 
brightening. ‘ No, it’s not from George. The ad- 
dress is not in his hand. Who can have written to 
me in his stead ?” 

p = tore open the letter hastily, his countenance 
alling. 

His first glance was at the date ; his second at the 
signature. An exclamation broke from his lips as 
he read aloud the name appended to tho letter: 
“ Cooper Graham, Regimental Surgeon.”’ 

** What can this mean ?”” he exclaimed, in sudden 
agitation. ‘Can George be ill? Octavia, read the 
letter to me. The words seem all blurred.” 

Lady Wynde took the lettet, reading it aloud. 

It was long, too long to transcribe here, and its 
import was terrible to the baronet. It opened with 
the announcement that the writer was the surgeon 
of Captain Wynde’s regiment, and that Captain 
Wynde was a patient under his care. It went on 
to say that Captain Wynde was the victim of a ter- 
rible and incurable disease under which he had been 
suffering for months, and the surgeon had learned 
that the poor young man had not written home to 
his friends the fact of his peril. 

His disease was a cancer. Captain Wynde had 





been relieved of his regimental duties, and sent up 
into the hill country, where he now was. The young 
man’s thoughts by day and night were of his home 
—his one longing was to see his father before he 
died 


ied. 

Surgeon Graham went on to say that Captain 
Wynde could not agg survive @ sea journey ; 
that he could not bear the bracing sea air, or the 
fatigues of the overland route, and he would as- 
suredly die on his way home. But he added that 
in the cool and quiet seclusion of his up-country 
bungalow his life could probably be prolonged for 
some three months. 

Surgeon Graham concluded his startling letter 
with a farther reference to Captain Wynde’s anxiety 
to look once more on his father’s face before he died. 
He said that the poor young man had desired that 
the letter shouid not be written to Sir Harold, and 
that the baronet should be informed of his son's ill- 
ness only in the letter which should announce that 
son's death. 

This terrible news was a fearful shock to Sir Har- 
old Wynde. 

His son George, the heir of his name and estates, 
was dying in a far, foreign land, of a frightful 
disease, with no relative or friend about him to 
smoothe his pillow in his last agony, or to wipe the 
death-damp from his brows. The father sobbed 
aloud in his agony. 

“My boy! my poor boy!” he cried, in a broken 
voice. ‘* My poor, dying boy !” 

“It is very sad,’ said Lady Wynde, wondering in 
her own heart if George Wynde’s death ec uld be 
made to benefit her pecuniarily. ‘ The surgeon 
seems a very kind-hearted person, and he says that 
George has an excellent native nurse, Georgo’s man- 
servant——” 

Sir Harold interrupted his wife by a gesture of 
impatience. 

“The man is a Hindoo,” he said. ‘ What conso- 
lation can he offer George in the hour of his death, 
when his eyes should rest on a tender, loving face— 
when his dying hands should grasp the hands of a 
friend ? My poor, brave boy! How could [ ever haye 
consented to his going out to India? All his bright, 
military genius, all his longings to distinguish him- 
self in thearmy, must end in an early Indian grave! 
But he shall not die with not one of his kindred be- 
side him. We must goto him, Octavia. We shall 
reach him in time.” 

Sir Harold seized upon his unopened Times and 
glanced over the advertisements. 

“A steamer sails from Marseilles two days 
hence,” he announced. ‘“ We must be off to-day, 
immediately, to catch it. I will have a bag packed 
at once. Order your maid to get your trunks ready, 
Octavia——”’ 

He paused, not comprehending the surprised staro 
in her ladyship’s bold black eyes. 

** You seem to be labouring under a mistake, Sir 
Harold,” said Lady Wynde, coolly. “ If you choose 
to go out to India, you can do so. George is your 
son and heir, and I suppose it would really loo‘ 
better if you weretogo. But as tomy hurrying 
by sea and land, by day and night, to witness the 
death of a young man I never saw, the idea is 
simply preposterous. My health would never en- 
dure the strain of such a fatigue. You would havo 
two graves to make instead of one.”’ 

The lines in Sir Harold’s face contracted as in a 
sudden spasm. 

‘* [—I was selfish to think of your going, Octavia,” 
he said, sorrowfully. ‘It is true that we should 
have to travel day and night to reach Marzeilles in 
time tocatch the steamer. The passage of the Rou 
Sea would also be hard for you. But I was thinking - 
of my poor, brave boy dying there among strangers. 
If—it you could have gone to him, my wife, and let 
him feel that he was going from one mother here to 
another mother there——”’ 

**T should like to go, if my health would only per- 
mit,” sighed Lady Wynde. ‘“ But why do you not 
take your daughter with you ?”’ 

The father shook his head. 

‘* She is so young,” he said. “She is so fond of 
poor George. I cannot cast soheavy a shadow over 
her fature life as that visit to her brother’s death- 
bed would be. No, Octavia, I will go alone.’ 

He arose and went out, leaving his breakfast un- 
touched. Lady Wynde sipped her coffee leisurely, 
and ate her breakfast with untroubled appetite. 
Then she proceeded to her own private sitting- 
room, and took her place at one of the windows, 
watching the whirling snow-flakes of the February 
storm. 

Sir Harold found her here when he came in, 
dressed for hisjourney. He had ordered a carriage, 
which was ready. His travelling-bag was packed, 
and had been taken below. He had come in to say 
good-bye to his wife. 

“ What a great change a single hour has wrought 
in our lives!’ he said as he came up to Lady 
Wynde and put his arms aroundher. “ Octavia, my 
darling, it wrings my heart to leave you. Write to 
me by every post. I shall remain with my boy un- 
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tilallis over, Tell me atl the home news. You 


Love her for my 


will have Neva home at Easter. ve 
as 


sake. She will be our only child soor ’ 

He embraced his wife with passionate affection, 
and murmured words of anguished farewell. He 
tore himself from her, but at the door he turned 
back, and spoke to her with a solemnity she had 
never seen in him before. 

“ Octavia,” he said, “at this moment a strange 
presentiment comes over me—a sudden horror—a 
chill as of death! Perhaps I am to die out there in 
India! If—if anything happen to me, Octavia, pro- 
mise me to be good to my Neva.” 

“ Itis not necessary to promise,” said Lady Wynde, 
“ but, to please you, I promise!” 

Sir Harold’s keen blue eyes, full of anguish, rested 
in a long, steady gaze upon that false, handsome face, 
and the solemnity of his countenance increased. 

“You will be Neva’s guardian if I die,” he said, 
in a broken voice. “TI trust youabsolutely. Heaven 
do unto you, Octavia, as you do unto my orphan 
child!’ 

How those words rangin the ears of Lady Wynde 
lony afterwards! 

Sir Harold gave hera last embrace, and dashed 
down the stairs and sprang into thecarriage. Lady 
Wynde watched him with tearless eyes as he was 
driven down the avenue. 

When he had disxppeared from her sight she said 
to herself : 

“Of course I could have done nothing to put an 
end to Sir Harold's life this morning. 1 only hope 
he will die in India, to save mo the trouble of—of 
doing anythiug when he gets back.”’ 

‘ir Harold proceeded to Canterbury with all speed. 
On arriving he proceeded directly to his solicitor’s, 
had a new will drawn up, constituting Lady Wynde 
his danghter’s personal guardian, and making Neva 
his sole heiress in the event of her brother’s death, 
Lady Wynde having been sufficiently provided for 
by her marriage settlements. The will duly signed 
and witnessed, Sir Harold hastened to the station, 
catching the train for Dover. 

He crossed to Calais by the first boat, and went 
on to Marseilles, by way of Paris, without stopping 
even to see his danghter. He was not only in time 
to get passage by the ‘ Messageries Impériales”’ 
steamer, but had an hour to spare. In this hour he 
wrote a long and very tender letter to his daughter, 
telling her of her brother’s illness, and hinting of 
the gloom that had settled down upon his own soul. 
He begged her, if anythimg happened to him on this 
journey, to love her stepmother, and to obey her in 
all things, regarding Lady Wynde’s utterances as if 
they came from Sir Harold. 

He also wrote a note to his wife, and sent the two 
ashore to be posted by one of the agents of the 
company just as the vessel weighed anchor for 
Suez. 

In thirty-five days after leaving home he was 
in the Indian hill country, and beside his dying 
son. 

Lady Wynde went out very little after her hus- 
band’s departure. She gave no more dinner parties, 
and behaved with such admirable discretion that 
her neighbours were full of praises of her. Although 
young, handsome, and admired, presiding over one 
of the finest places in the county, with no ove to 
direct or thwart her movements, the most cen- 
sorious tongue could find nothing to condemn in 


er. 

The only recreation she allowed herself was her 
weekly visits to London, ostensibly to see Madame 
Elise, but as the ashen-eyed Artress always accom- 
panied her they excited no comment even in her own 
household. 

Easter drew near, and Lady Wynde wrote to her 
step-daughter that it would not be convenient to 
have her at Hawkhurst during the holidays, and 
ordered her to remain at her school. 

The spring months passed slowly. 

Lady Wynde wrote by every post to her husband, 
and received letters as frequently. 

George’s minutest symptoms were described to 
her by theanxious father, and George himself, look- 
ing at his step-mother through his father’s eyes, 
sent her loving and pathetic messages, to which she 
duly responded. 

Thus the time wore on until the midsummer. 

About the middle of July Lady Wynde received 
@ black-bordered letter from her husband, stating 
that his son and heir was dead. He had died at his 
up-country bungalow, after an illness which had 
been protracted considerably beyond the anticipa- 
tions of his surgeon. 

Sir Harold wrote that he was exhausted by long 
nursing, and that he should remain a fortnight 
longerat his son’s bungalow to recruit his own health, 
and that he should then start for home. 

““l wish he would come,” said Lady Wynde, dis- 
contentedly, to her gray companion. “i am tired 
of this duli existence. Iam anxious to rid myself 


of the trammels of my present marriage, and to’ be 
free to marry again,” 


“You can be free within.a week after Sir Harold’s 








ae said Artress; “and he will be here in Sep- 
tember.” 

**T shall be free in September,’’ mused Lady 
Wynde, with sparkling eyes. “A widow with four 
thousand a year! Ah, if only some good demon 
would bring about that happy consummation, leay; 
ing my hands unstained with crime!” 

It seemed as if her familiar demon had antici- 
pated her prayer. 

Some two weeks later a second black-bordered 
letter was brought to Lady Wynde. It was in an 
unfamiliar handwriting, and proved to be from Sur- 
geon Graham. 

It announced the death of Sir Harold Wynde! 

he surgeon stated that the baronet had made all 
arrangements for returning to England, and that he 
had gone for a last ride among the hills. He had 
taken a jungie path, but, being well armed and at- 
tended by a Hindoo servant, had anticipated no 
trouble. 

Some honrs after he had set out on his ride, about 
the time the surgeon looked for his return, the Hin- 
doo servant, covered with dust, rode up alone in a 
very panic of terror. With difficulty he told his 

to: 


story. 

Sir Harold Wynde had been attacked by a tiger 
that had leaped upon him from the jungle, and be- 
fore his terrified servant could come to his aid he 
had been dragged from his saddle, with the life- 
blood welling from his torn throat and breast. 

The servant, appalled, had not dared to fire, 
knowing that no human power could help Sir Harold 
in his extremity, and the baronet had been killed 
before his eyes. 

The Hindoo had then fled homeward to tell the 
awful story. 

The surgeon added that a party had been made 
up to visit the scene of the tragedy. A pool of 
blood, fragments of Sir Harold’s garments, the 
bones of his horse, and the footprints of a tiger, 
all tended to the confirmation of the Hindoo’s 


story. 

A hunt was organized for the tiger, and he was 
found near the same spot on the following day and 
killed. 

We have given a brief epitome of the letter that 
declared to Lady Wynde that her wishes were 
realized, and that she was a widow. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room at Hawk- 
hurst when the letter was broughtintoher. She 
was still sitting there, the letter laying on her lap, 
twice read, when her gray companion stole into the 


room. 

“A letter from Sir Harold, Octavia ?”’ said Art- 
ress, glancing at the black-bordered missive. 

* No, it is from that Sargeon Graham,” answered 
her ladyship, with an exultant thrill in her low, soft 
voice. “ You cannot guess the news, Artress. Sir 
Harold is _ t. 

“Yes,” eried Lady Wynde, “and I am a widow. 
Is it not glorious? A widow, well-jointured and 
free to marry again! Ha,ha! Tell the household 
the sad news, Artress, and tell them all that I am 
too overcome with grief to speak to them. Let the 
bell at the village be set tolling. Send a notice of 
the death to the Times. I am a widow, and the 
guardian of the heiress of Hawkhurst! You must 
write to my step-daughter of her bereavement, and 
also drop a note to Craven. A widow, and without 
crime! ‘The heiress of Hawkhurst in my hands to 
do with as I please ; your future is to be linked 
with mine, my young Neva, and a fate your father 
never destined for you shall be yours! I stand 
upon the pinnacle of success at last!” 

(To be continued.) 








EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDING.—A curious conclu- 
sion to a recent marriage in Caithuess-shire is related. 
The bride, who refused to be married, was at length 
prevailed upon to go through the ceremony, for 
which bridegroom and all were kept anxicusly wait- 
ing. When the ceremony had been completed and 
the ring put on her finger, the lady threw it away in 
disgust. Eventually the bridegroom and bride left in 
a post-chaise on their way to their Highland heme, 
but only soon to part company. Somewheré to the 
south of Helmsdale the newly wedded wife made her 
escape, and reached her father’s home on Sabbath 
morning. The event has caused an intense excite- 
ment in the district, aud the utmost sympathy is felt 
for the unfortunate lady. How the bridegroom may 
take the affair can only yet be conjectured. 

NEGLECT of FRuIT-GROWING IN ENGLAND.—It 
may be remarked that pomology, properly so called, 
as distinguished from other brauches of horticulture, 
has not yet received anything like the attention which 
it deserves in this country, We have been well 
enough contented to go on in the old grooves, or too 
often in what may be better called the old muddy 
ruts. Many fruits might, under conditions of scien- 
tific treatment, be grown successfully, and after the 
first investments of time and money, what are now 





regarded as the expensive luxurics of the few fortu. 
nate persons who can coumnand a supply of them 
might become a large popular supply. How many 
sunny walls are there in Coruwall, as well asin other 
parts, on which year by year might be grown splen- 
did crops of luscious wholesome fruit! what pear 
and plums—to say nothing of possible grapes, peach 
and apricots! The fact that high wind-storme often 
blow and scatter the promise of harvest abundance 
given by our large standard fruit trees planted in the 
open ground is no solid objection, for in truth there 
are ways and methods now in vogue whereby crops 
of fruit can be almost ensared ; being grown on trees 
trained to manageable dimensions, ‘avd capable of 
being protected from stormy violeuces.—Food Journal, 

A Srranor Srory.—A strange story comes from 
Haltwhistle concerning a girl who went to servico at 
Wyden Clengh Farm, near Haltwhistle, on the 11th 
November, For some reason or other sho left her 
situation on the 16th of December, and went into 
some woods iv tue locality, where she lived until tho 
26th of December. It is stated that she subsisted 
upon leaves and grass during the time she remained 
there. She was discovered by a young man named 
John Armstrong, a workman at Blenkinsop’s Bank 
Foot Colliery. He was passing through the wood, 
when his attention was attracted by hearing distress- 
ing groans. He went to the spot whence’ they pro- 
ceeded, and found the young woman in a partially 
insensible state, He had her remoyed to Wyden 
Cleugh Farm, where she was properly attended to, 
On being questioned then she said she had ran away 
because she had quarrelled with some one in the 
place. She also stated that she had slept under the 
trees, brambles, and bushes in the wood, and lived 
upon herbs, grass, and leaves. When she was dis- 
covered her feet were much swollen—in fact, to such 
an extent as to necessitate the shoes being cnt off. 
The police at Haltwhistle are making inquiries into 
the affair, 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


<> 








CHAPTER XIIlL 

MonrTautEN Priory was just three miles distant 
from Duke’s cottage, its great boundary wall began 
almost where his little garden ended. 

A vast and noble park spread along all the way to 
the right-—to the left were little cottages, standing in 
pretty, trim gardens. 

“ Alice! Alice!” Polly called as she went up the 
little garden path leading to oue of the cottages, “are 
you ready 2?” 

“Yes, Polly,” a voice from an open window an- 
swered, 

It was the cottage of Mathew Warren the builifi, 
and Mathew Warren’s only daughter was Miss Ma- 
son’s chosen friend and confidant. She came out of 
the vine-wreathed doorway now—pretty Alice War- 
ren, two years Polly’s senior, resplendent in apple- 
green muslin, and cherry ribbons in her rich brown 
hair. 

There were people who called Alice Warren the 
prettiest girl in Speckhaven, far prettier than Polly, 
who at this transition age was a trifle too thin, and 
pale, for certaiu tastes, Alice was your very ideal ofa 
rustic beauty—plump—rosy—dimpled—a skin milk 
white aud rose pink—white teeth, light blue eyes, and 
abundant nut-brown tresses. 

“Oh, Polly!” exclaimed Alice, “I’ve got sucha 
secret to tell you! Guess who came home with me 
from Speckhaven last night ?” 

“ Peter Jeukius ?’’ Polly bazarded. 

Peter Jenkins wasa miller, anda very worthy young 
man, who had been “keeping company” with Miss 
Warren during the past twelve mouths. 

“ Peter Jonkins!’’ retorted the bailiff’s pretty 
daughter, with what, in a heroine, would have been 
a tone of ineffable scorn. “No, indeed! Polly, 
you'll never tell, now will you?” 

Polly promised secrecy. 

“ Well, then, it was the Honourable Francis Earls- 
court!” said Miss Warren, her whole face one glow ol 
triumph. 

“But I thought they only came down this morn- 
ing.” 

“ He came last night, and it was almost dark, you 
know, Polly—starlight—and I was all alone, and 
he came up to me and spoke, aud I knew him at 
ouce, and he remembered me too, though he hasnt 
secu me for four years. Polly, he offered me hisarw, 
aud I was afraid to refuse, and afraid to take it, avd 
he talked all the way, and I declare.I hada’t a word 
to say.” 

* What did he talk about? Did he talk like Clive 
Newcome, or Ivanhoe, aud—oh, Alice, is he hand- 
some?” 


“I don’t know what he talked about—my heart 
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was in nvy mouth, I tell you, Polly. He said it was 
a beautiful evening and that he, liked the couutry, 
and he told me I had, grown tal!, and—and prettier 
than ever,” said Alice, blushing, “and I think him 
handsome; ‘‘he’s tall and thin, and wears a mous- 
tache, and has the softest voice and hands, and é 

“Head, perhaps,” said Polly, irreverently. “I 
wish I had been in your place, I'd have talked to him, 
and if my heart got into my mouth I'd have swal- 
lowed it! You'll introduce him to me, won’t you, 
Alice? I should like him to ask me to dance,” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know,” responded Alice, 
with a sudden cooling of manner, induced by the re- 
collection that some people thought Polly Mason 
quite as good-looking as herseif. “I shouldn’t like 
w wake so free as that, you know. It’s all very 
well if they take notice of us, but it wouldn’t do for 
us to force ourselyes upon them. He asked me if I 
wouldn't give him as many dances as he wanted to- 
night; aud, Polly, do you know, he said he wouldn’t 
be satisfied unless he got every one. Then he gave 
me a look—such a look !”” 

“| wonder what Peter will say ?” suggested Polly, 
maliciously, and a trifle jealous, as young ladies will 
be of their best friends on some occasions; “ he has 
given you looks before now, too, hasu’t he? There! 
don't be vexed, Alice; I hope he'll dance with you 
the whole night long. I only hope I shan’t have to 
sit out many—I should die of vexation if that Eliza 
Long is asked and I'm left.” 

They were enteriag under the great stone arch by 
this time, with its escutcheon—two mailed hands 
clasped, and the motto, ‘Semper Fidelis.” This 
Norman arch, and one part of the Priory, were as old 
as the Conquest itselfi—erected by the hands of Nor- 
man masons. An avenuea mile long led to the Priory 
—a lofty and noble mansion, gray and ivy-grown, 
quaint and picturesque, with its tall, twisted chimueys 
reared up against. the June sky, its painted windows 
Llaziug in the sun,its pointed gables, its lofty turret, 
where a huge bell swung, and around which the ivy, 
nany and many @ ceutury old, had clung until its 
girth was pretty nearly that of an oak-tree. From 
ihis avenue velvety glades, stone terraces, where pea- 
cocks strutted in the sun, and long, leafy arcades, 
where cool green darkness ever reigned, burst upon 
their view; and, as they drew near the house, they 
obtained glimpses of a Norman porch, where wood- 
bine and dog roses clustered, and an open door, re- 
vealiwg a hall with armour on the walls, skins of 
Canadian wolves, of polar bears, and African lions, 
ou the polished oak floor, and a noble hall, with a 
¢tained roof, and grand staircase, up which you might 
drive a coach and four, 

“How beautiful it all is!’ Polly cried. “How 
splendid! How grand! Think how for centuries 
aud centuries it has descended from father to son, all 
brave warriors, great statesmen, noble orators, And 
we have never had a grandfather to speak of! How 
glorious life mast be in the world these people live 
lh. 

but Alice was not listening to this outburst; her 
eyes were wandering in search of some one—some 
one whom she did not.see. 

It was a pretty sight too, and well worth looking 
at. The noble Priory, the sunlit glades, smooth and 
trim as a lawn, and shadowed by magnificent oaks 
and beeches; and gathered there were nearly three 
hundred persons—men, women, and childrea—te- 
uantry, farm labourers, servants, and tradespeople, 
with their wives, sweethearts, and children; aud, 
over all, waving trees and sunny, serene sky. 

“Look! look, Polly!” exclaimed Alice, breath- 
lessly ; “there come the gentlefolks now!’ 


Polly lifted her dreamy eyes. Something in the 


golden beauty of the scene stirred her heart with a 

feeling akin to pain. She looked up at the terrace to 

which her friend pointed, and saw a group of ladies 

ners gentlemen looking down at the animated scene 
ow. 

“Oh, Polly!” said Alice, breathlessly ; “I wonder 

if he will see us, Look! he is coming down !” 

A tall young man, in a dress coat and white waist- 
coat, ran down the terrace stairs. Two long tables 
Were spread under the shadow of the trees, laden 
With substantial viands, and at the head of one of 
these he took his place. 

A moment later, and a second young man sepa- 
rated himself from that group ou the terrace, and de- 
scended the stairs, and took his place at the head of 
the second table. 

“Ivs Mr. Guy,” whispered Alice. “Shall we go 
over, Polly? T’hey—he hasn't seen us.” 6 
. Polly looked at Guy Earlscourt as he came down 
through the blaze of sunshine, and for years and 
years after the splendid imag» she saw then haunted 
her with remorseful pain. 

_ She saw the handsomest man she had eyer beheld 
in her life—youth, rather, for was not this his twenty- 
first birthday? He was tall like his brother—like 

is brother, he wore a#moustache, as became a guards- 





man; and a certain air, as he moved, struck you as 
similar. Beyond that there was no resemblance, 

Francis Earlscourt was fair, with pale gray eyes, 
and light brown hair, full, rather large mouth, and a 
pale, retreating forehead, 

Guy Earlscourt still wore his loose velvet morn- 
ing coat—perliaps he knew nothing could harmonize 
better with the Rembrandt tints of his clear olive 
complexion, and large, lazy brown eyes—eyes that 
had a golden light and a dreamy smile in them. A 
straw hat was thrown carelessly on his black curls, 
a slender chain of yellow gold glimmered across 
his waistcoat, and Polly clasped her hands as she 
looked. 

“How handsome! How handsome!” she said. 
“ Handsomer even than the picture in the crimson 
drawing-room, Alice, there’s no comparing them— 
Mr. Guy is a thousand times the handsomer of the 
two.” 

“Tastes differ,” Alice said; “I don’t think so. 
Here’s father; shall we go and get a place?” 

“Oh, Mr. Warren, tell us first who are the ladies 
up onthe terrace. I know who they are of course, 
but I don’t know which is which. ‘That little girl 
is Miss Maud Charteris, I suppose ?” 

“The little girl in the pink frock is Miss Mand 
Charteris,” said the bailiff, coming “and that 
small, dark lady, with the fair hair and black dress, 
isher mamma. The tall, thin young lady is Miss 
Diana Hautton; the gentleman beside her is Mr. 
Allan Fane; the short, red-faced, stout ge 
with black whiskers is Sir Vane Charteris; and the 
tall, elderly gentleman, with white hair, is my lord 
himself. Now, you girls, if you want to get a seat, 
come along.” 

He led them, to hig intense delight, to 
the table at which Francis Hariscourt presided. That 
gentleman’s face lighted inte a smile of pleased re- 
cognition at sight of Alice's smiles and blushes. 

“ Here, Warren, where are you going? Miss Alice, 
I have been looking ‘for you in vain the last half- 
hour.’ 

“That's a story to begin with,” thought Polly. 

“ Herc’s a seat—I insist upon it—yer shall sit here 
and help me do the honours.” ~t 

He made a place for her beside iim, looking al- 
most as admiringly at her companion. But there 


was no room for Polly, who declared ¢he hadn't come | 


to eat and drink, and wasn’t hungry, and would wait. 
The bailiff left her. He had# thousand to do, 
and Miss Mason, leaning against a huge t- 
tree at some distance, regarded the people on the 
terrace with longing, dreamy eyes. She did aot 
know what a pretty picture she made 


standing there, 
the slanting suvlight on her face and short golden | 


hair, or that the group on the terrace saw her. 

“ What a pretty girl—what a very striking face!” 
exclaimed Mr. Allan Fane, the artist; “there under 
the chestnut, Miss Hautton, by herself. See, Lady 
Charteris, yonder. Like one of Greuze’s blue-eyed, 
dimpled beauties.” 

Mr. Allan Fane should have known better, cer- 
tainly, accustomed to society as he was, than to 
praise ove woman in the presence of another, and 
that other Miss Diana Hauttou. But this was only 
a peasant child—a pretty model, perhaps, nothing 
more. : 

Miss Diana looked rather disdainfully. She was a 
tall, very thin, very high-bred young lady, with pale 
features, and an aristocratically aquiline nose. She had 
three thousand a year in her own right, and the best 
blood iu England in her veins, but her hair was get- 
ting thin at the partiug, and she was not—well, she 
was not as young as she had been ten years ago, when 
first presented by her kinswoman, the Duchess of 
Clanronald. Ten years had gone by, and the Honour- 
able Diana was Miss Hautton still, and the attentions 
of Mr, Allan Fane had been decidedly marked lately, 
and now he stood here, and his eyes lighted with the 
artist’s fire as he looked at a wretched little peasant 
girl as they never lighted whilst gazing on her. 

“You see her, Miss Hautton? Look at those 
delicate, perfectly chiselled features—look at the 
noble poise of that head—quite regal, by Jove! 
Look at the exquisite curve of that slender throat— 
look at that taper foot, curved like an Andalusian’s! 
And such blue eyes! I have seen their like in Italy 
sometimes, and nowhere else. What a model for 
Hebe she would make !” 

The man seldom got excited; the artist sometimes 
suffered his feelings to carry him away, a 

Miss Hautton raised her eye-zlass, and shot a 
glance of cruel scorn across at Polly. 

“ 1 see a dowdy village school girl, in a white frock, 
and hair like a boy’s. I confess I never could see god- 
desses in sun-burnt, red-cheeked dairymaids !” 

Miss Hautton dropped her glass, and walked over 
to her cousin, Lord Montalien—Lord Montglien with 
a few morecrows’-feet under his eyes—a little grayer, 
alittle more bored by life and people—otherwise un- 
altered since fourteen years ago, when he stood on 





the deck of the “Land of Columbia,” talking to 
Robert Hawksley. 

Mr. Fane saw his mistake, and knew his duty was 
to follow and appease the Honourable Diana, But the 
Honourable Diana was eight years his senior, and sal- 
low of complexion, and exacting as to temper, and, in 
spite of her blue blood, and her three thousand a year, 
apt to pall sometimes on the frivolous mind of a 
beauty-worshipping painter of four-and-twenty. 

Standing on the terrace there, Mr. Fane looked and 
admired, aud fell in love with Polly on the spot. 

A hand placed suddenly on his own awoke him 
from his ‘trance—a cold hand, that made him start, 
and, looking up, he saw Lady Charteris. 

“ Whois that girl?”’ she asked. 

Fourteen years had done their work on Olivia, 
Lindy Obarteris. ‘I'io dark face Duke Mason had 
thonght so beautiful in the flickering firelight that 
March night so long ago was worn and aged, as 
though she had suffered much in her thirty-three 


She was fixedly pale, the large dark eyes looked 
almost unvaturally large in her small, colourless 
face, andthe smiles that came and went were rare, 
and cold as starligit on snow. Her summer dres- 
of black grenadine, with gold leaves, heightened |. 

mow. 

“Lady Charteris looks like a person who bas seen 
trouble,’ people were accustomed to say of her, then 
wondered what the trouble could be. 

Sir Vane and Lady Charteris, outwardly, were on 
the politest and most amiable terms, the baronct 
particularly, who on all public occasions was almost 
remarkably civil and attentive to his cold, sijent, seli- 
coutaived, handsome wife. 

Had Lady Charteris forgotten?—had all those 
years blotted out tho memory of her childhood’s ro- 
mance—of the young husband she had@ loved and lost, 
of the child, his child, whom she had given to 
strangers ? 

Her proud, white face, her cold, dark eyes kept 
their secret well; but the light in those dark eyes 
was the fixed light of settled sorrow. She had been 
leaping idly against a rose-wreathed pillar, her lis:- 
less, melancholy eyes gazing without interest on tho 
busy scene below, when Allan Fane’s words sent her 
glance wandering to the chestaut-tree. She saw a 
slender girl in white muslin, her profile turned to- 
wards her, and the sunshine gilding her face, and 
her heart that had lain like a stone for so many years 
gave one sudden leap. 

That profile! that attitude! where had she seen 
them before? She knew even as she asked thio 

uestion, amd turned faint for an instant. The next 

started up, laid her hand on the young artist’s, 
aud asked the question: 

“ Who is that girl ?” 

The girl moved on the moment, and her face was 
turned full towards them. The likeness that had 
struck on the heart of my lady like a blow vanished. 
The face she saw now bore no resemblance to that 
other face over which she believed the waves of tlio 
Atlantic to have swept for sixteen dreary years. 

“ Who is that girl ?” she repeated. 

“ Mr. Fane looked rather surprised; it was some- 
thing very new for my lady to be much interested in 
anything. 

She was interested now—her lips were apart—her 
eyes fixed intently on the fair, childish face that shone 
like a star under the chestnut. 

Mr. Fane did not know, would ascertain if her 
ladyship felt the slightest interest in the matter. He 
was a languid young man, with a delicate pale face, 
and slender, white hands, whiter and softer a good 
deal than Polly's. 

“ Of course you don’t know,” Lady Charteris said, 
as if to herself. ‘Inquire? No thanks, it is not 
worth while. It is a striking style of prettiness for 
a farmer's daughter—that’s all.” 

Her listless manner returned—her interest in the 
girl seemed to fade. Notso Mr. Fane’s; he ran down 
the steps to inquire on his own account. 

“Tf I could get her to sit to me for my Rosamond,” 
he thought, “ Miss Hautton would do for Eleanor. 
It is a striking style of beauty for a farmer’s daughter, 
as her ladyship says. From what Arab chieftain did 
she derive that arched instep, under which water 
might flow? From what line of aristocrats did she 
inherit that Grecian profile and that imperial poise 
of the graceful head? If she had three thousand a 
year, instead of the Honourable Diana, or half, or 
quarter that sam!—shall I go up and address her? 
She seems quite alone.” 

Mr. Fave wasn’t aware whether or not it was ne- 
cessary to be introduced to this class of young per- 
sons ; still he beckoned Mathew Warren over to him, 
and signified his gracious pleasure. 

“I say, my good fellow—you're the bailiff, 1 be- 
lieve, ani know all these people, of course. Who's 
that pretty girl over there? Introduce me.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[THE SECRET 


PUT TO PBOOF. 

RosaLtnpD Wayne paused, with her hand upon ti 
door-knob, to listen to a repetition of her mother’s 
injunctions about wrapping up before she went out. 

“ Wear my hood, won’t you, Rosie? Yours is so 
light,” said Marian, a great hoyden of thirteen, look- 
ing up from her algebra, 

“ Better wear my b6ots and mittens,” said Rob, from 
over his algebra also, not daring to look up. 

“] shall be sure to take good care of myself,” was 
Rosalind’s reply, with a bright glance towards each 
and all of the family group. 

She closed the door behind her, and ran quickly up 
to her chamber to dress for the party. 

Mrs, Wayne had taken care that the chamber was 
sufficiently warm and bright with weil-trimmed lamps 
this winter night. 

Rosalind’s party dress lay upon the bed. It was 
her first “ regular” party dress. She had been satis- 
fied with a white muslin or a bright merino hitherto, 
but for to-night she had a snowy tarletan, training 
and puffed, and beside it lay the pretty fan, the brace- 
lets, the embroidered handkerchief, which were to 
make the costumecomplete. Her girlish heart fairly 
bounded at the sight. 

This party at Florence Grey’s was to be a great 
event for Kosalind. She was to appear for the first 
time with Walter Hastings as her acknowledged lover. 
The match had been made during a visit to Lynne 
afew months before. 

Rosalind’s pride and love were both fully gratified. 





Perhaps no girl ever looked forward to prospects that 
seemed brighter. 

*“ Walter will have a cold drive from’ Lynne,” re- | 
marked Mr, Wayne as his daughter left the sitting- 
room. 

“¥ oung folks Gon’t feel the cold as we do, papa,” 
returned his wife. “I suppose you've forgotten a 
ride we took once upon a time.” 


MARRIAGE. ] 


“No,” said Mr. Wayne, alittle gravely. “TI haven’t 
forgotten. You were a trifle older than Rosie is 
now, a little better fitted to know your own mind aud 
weigh your choice. Wasn't that so?” 

“Yes, I was older than Rosie. The child is hardly 
eighteen. Pretty young to be thinking about getting 
married, and no mistake.” “¢ 

“You and I were a good deal better acquainted, 
mamma, than Rosie and Walter before we spoke our 
minds, As for their getting married, it mustn’t be 
talked of yetawhile. I must be better acquainted with 
Waiter myself before I give him my girl.” 

“ They don't do things as they used to,” said Mrs. 
Wayne, with a resigned, complacent air. In her 
heart she liked the excitement of Rosie’s being en- 
gaged, and was already planning in a motherly way 
about her outfit, numbering the linen sheets and hem- 
stitched pillow-slips which should make the bride’s 
portion. 

In the meantime Rosalind was dressing and dream- 
ing in her warm, cosy room. Her toilet was not 
lengthy, for there was no “making up.” She: had 
only to put on her dress when the clock struck eight. 
Walter would not be there for half an hour still. She 
drew a shawl about her shoulders and sat down be- 
fore the fire. 

A moment or two only had elapsed when the ser- 
vant tapped at the door, and opening it held out a 
note. Rosalind rose to take it. 

“ Thank you, Ellen,” said the girl, gaily. 

There was in fact something exquisitely spiritual 
about Rosalind’s beauty. There had always been, 
When she was born old ladies said she would never 
live to grow up, 

She was very fair, with a regular, oval face, the 


| pale gold hair of the Vikings’ daughters, the large, 


heavenly blue eyes that wore such a misty, far-away 
look, 

To-night there was a rose-pink flush in her cheeks, 
@ radiant, enrapt expression. With this upon her 


— >= 


face she walked towards the light to read her note, 
It startled her somewhat to see that it was from he 
lover. The writing looked agitated and hurried. Shy 
broke the seal. 

If the external traces upon the note were alarming, 
its contents were still moreso. Alarming? Thatiy 
no adequate expressior. 

Standing there in her airy dress, with her fair, 
girlish face and rapt, wistful eyes, Rosalind read thes 
words of doom: 

“ Rosattinp—I may not say my Rosalind—reaj 

this with patience and pity. By writing it I peri 
my liberty and my life; let that fact exculpate i 
from any suspicion of treachery or meanness towaris 
you. I stand to-night a suspected defaulter, I fly 
from pursuit. In escaping disgrace I forfeit all tha 
makes life precious. I almost wonder that I go. it 
is for your sake, But in going I abandon hope and 
you; let me make that clear to your heart which 
must think ony of forgetting me. You cannot know 
the agony with which I pen these lines. ‘Till now! 
knew not that I could. But at least they clear me 
from the charge of falsehood towards yourself. ‘hey 
relieve you from suspense; they charge you to forget 
|} me. Nothing else lies within my power. 
/ “Jn return for what this letter cost me I havo to 
| exact from you fortitude—instantaneous fortitude, 
| ‘The least flaw in your self-composure to-night rains 
lime. You must attend the party. Excuse my ab- 
| sence by illness. Appear as always. I leave Lynne 
| at miduight—for ever. Some time—some time, per. 
i haps, oh, Rosalind, when you have forgotten and are 
| vappy, you may. know the story, the temptation, the 
struggle which has led to this. 

“ Your heart-broken lover, WwW. o” 

Rosalind stood as one dazed. She was numb and 
shivering at once. It seemed as if only violent emo- 
tion would save her reason or her life. Yet she stood 
still, clenching the paper, reading it again and again, 
| till she commanded herself. It was as if her heart 
had been torn out and held up bleeding and quiver- 
ing before her very eyes. 

Suddenly slio heard the carriage drive up and stop 
before the door. She locked the letter in her drawer, 
and went on to complete her toilet. At the last 
minute she looked in the glass at her white, frightened 
| face, and stopped to coax back its customary expres- 
| sion. He had given hera hard task. Then she rau 
| downstairs, got into the carriage, and was driyen to 
| Florence Grey's party. 

Walter Hastings had imposed too much when lo 
wrote that there must not be a flaw in her self-cow- 
posure. 

Every one perceived that Miss Wayne was acitated 
and ill at ease. They connected the fact with her 
apology for Mr. Hastings, and hoped there was “ no- 
thing like a quarrei in the way.” If so, it was gene- 
rally decided that Walter must be the one to blame. 
They were glad to see that she had spirit enough wt 
to stay at home. 

With this sort of by-play an hour wore on, and ten 
o’clock struck. At the moment Rosalind was danc- 
ing. She started, unobserved, at the sound of the 
hour. When the set was finished she asked her 
partner to go with her for acup of coffee. She dravk 
it silently, and excused herself to go to the dressing- 
room. Miss Grey followed her there a moment later. 

“ Rosalind, what is the matter? You are not en- 
joying yourself.” 

“T am not in good spirits to-night, Florence, and 
I think itis best to go. I promised mother uot to 
stay late.” 

The hostess attributed Rosalind’s dejection to 
Walter Hastings’s absence, and forbore to make any 
comment beyond some polite regret. She assisted 
her to wrap her cloak about her, and sent a servaut 
to call her carriage. 

“Let me get away as quietly as possible,” she said, 
“so that every one will not be asking why I have 
gone.” 

The man who drove could not forbear some expres- 
sion of surprise at being called soearly. He had been 
iu Mr. Wayne’s family since a boy, and fe!t privi- 
leged to hint what every one else was surmising. 

Rosalind listened in silence while she wrapped her- 
self in some extra shawls which she had left in the 
carriage. 

She was thinking painfully how she was to manage 
the most difficult part of the task which lay definitely 
before her, than which she had had no other thought 
since the moment she read Walter Hastings’s note; 
she was thinking how she should tell the servant 

t she must be driven to Lynne as fast as the horses 
would take her. 

“Jim,” she said, abruptly, as they approacled 4 
turn in the road, “{ have been thinking for an hour 
or two how I should ask you to do me a favour.” 

“You needn’t have thought that long, miss. 
don't forget all the favours you've done me.” 

“Then take the Lyune turnpike, and drive as fast 





as the horses will go.” 
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“ Why, Miss Rosa?” 

“You mustn't ask any questions, Jim. I won’t 
ask you never to tell, but if youdo not—oh, I'll prove 
my gratitude somehow!” 

“Bless your heart, Miss Rosa, it isn’t my place to 
say anything. It secms to me ‘tisn’t just the thing 
for us to be doing, but I shan’t open my mouth if you 
say I'm not to.” 

“Here is the turn. I want to be driven to the sta- 
tion when we get to Lynne.” 

“Bless my soul!” was Jim’s inward ejaculation. 
“Ig she going to run off, or what on earth is she 
going to do? I declare I don’t know as I ought to 
take her.” 

Rosalind had selected the station as her destination 
for various reasons. In the first place the arrival of 
the carriage would attract no notice there, and from 
there she could easily walk to Mr. Hastings’s lodg- 
jugs. Her chief difficulty would now be to obtain 
access to him. Whatif in the end her efforts should 
be in vain? 

Her agitation prevented her from feeling the ex- 
treme cold, The horses fairly flew over the frozen 
ground, and drew up at the Lynne station aa the 
clock struck eleven. 

“T shall be back in an hour, Jim. You must put 
the horses in somewhere, and get yourself warm.” 

There was an almost terrible dignity in her voice 
and look. 

“Miss Rosalind,” said the man, “let me go with 
you.” 

“ “Jt is impossible, 
admitted no more. 

A train was due, and the station was rather 
crowded, The girl, shrouded in shawl and cloak, 
walked along the platform. Among all her sensa- 
tions she was unconscious of fear. She was domi- 
nated by one thought; the man whom she loved with 
her first and only passion was in trouble, danger— 
about to be separated from her for ever. She must 
see him. The necessity was one with which no 
prudential motives might interfere. She must see 
him, aud Heaven would take care of the consequences 
of so pure a desire. 

Just as she reached the end of the platform a man 
stepped upon it. He, like herself, was muffled almost 
past recognition ; his cap drawn down over his face. 
But Rosalind’s eyes pierced the disguise. She stepped 
to his side and touched his arm. 

“Walter!” 

He recoiled suddenly, as if to brush her aside and 
pass on, ‘Then he saw her. 

“Rosalind! Great Heavens, Rosalind Wayne!” 

“Hush! I wish to see you.” 

“My child, how did you get here? Why did you 


o” 


she answered, ina tone which 


“No matter how I got here. I came because I 
love you; because I wish to tell you that I believe 
in you; that I extenuate you for whatever may have 
happened ; that I shall never forget you; my love 
will never change. When you can come back for it 
you will find it unaltered.” 

“Oh, Rosalind, you must not talkso. I am guilty 
—disgraced, Iam fleeing for ever from my native 
land, from prosperity and hope. I dare uvt listen 
to such words as you have spoken. I dare not feed 
my heart upon them. To believe in them like a 
madman, and to find them, as I must find them, false, 
would be worse than all the rest.” 

“IT cannot say more,” she replied, piteously, “than 

that you will never find them false. If they are any 
good to you, Walter, keep them in your memory, 
and Ts for the time when you may put them to 
provi. 
_ The young man, more sinned against than sinning 
in the guilty transaction in which he was implicated, 
looked into the lovely face raised to his by the garish 
light of the station lamps, and the leaden despair 
which weighed upon him seemed to lift. 

“Oh, Rosalind, if I could only permit myself to 
hope I should still be saved; I should come back to 
prove myself worthy of you.” 

“You may believe what I have spoken, Walter. 
I would that I might put my words to proof.” 

“You might, darling. But I would not ask it.” 

“How, Walter ?” 

At that momeut they heard the distant shriek of 
the approaching train. 

“No, no. I must not ask it—must not think of it,” 
he said. 

“Tell me, Walter, what you mean ?” 

“Rosalind, why do you tempt me? I am going to 

take this train to Millbrook, five miles off. I shall 
wait there for the twelve o’clock express.” He paused. 
The whistle sounded again. “In Millbrook, Rosa- 
lind, we might be married.” 
He felt her start. 
. “Tt would be but a ceremony, darling, but it would 
© life and salvation to me. ‘To feel that I had you 
tolive and work aud strive for, aud some time to 
come back to,” 





She was silent still. The train dashed up to where 
they stood. 

“T am yours, Walter,” she faltered, “heart and 
soul. Take me to Milbrook with you.” 

He assisted her into the train. They took their 
seats. She clung to him in silence. A few mo- 
ments only, and they reached the station to which 
they were bound. 

“My old college chum, Sutherland, resides here, 
Rosa ; he will not refuse me what I ask.” 

Mr. Sutherland was the most unworldly wise of 
his class, yet he demurred at his college mate’s sur- 
prising request when awakened from his early dreams 
to perform the marriage service. 

“My brother Dan is in a bad scrape, Sutherland, 
and I must go to him at once,” was what Hastings 
said. “ We were to have been married soon, and we 
want to fix the matter securely before I start.” 

“Does Miss Wayne go with you?” 

“Oh, no, not immediately. If we are married, 
though, I can send for her, you see, in case I don’t 
get home very soon.” 

Mr. Sutherland looked into Rosalind’s angelic 
eyes. 

“Ts this right?” he inquired of her, with fixed 
meaning. 

“TI most conscientiously believe that it is, sir,” she 
answered. 

The clergyman knelt for a few moments in silent 
prayer, 

Then ina few impressive words he united the pair 
before him for better for worse. Whomsoever Hea- 
ven has joined let not man put asunder. 

A sleepy boy was roused for a witness. The cer- 
tificate was signed, and Rosalind and Walter 
reached the station again just as the glare of the red 
light announced the approach of the midnight ex- 
press train. : 

Few words were spoken during the sacred moments 
of that return ride; : 

“ You have saved me, Rosalind. Never before did 
man owe to woman that I owe to you. Heaven grant 
that I may be worthy at last of your sacrifice.” 

She pressed his hand. 

“T have only done what my own heart bade me.” 

“You realize, dearest,” he went on, “that I may 
never be able to live in this part of the country again. 
I am going abroad, if possible to make a competence, 
then, if all turn out well, will return to claim you.” 

“If I were but going with you.” 

‘Hush. You must not mention such a thing.” 

“T know it. My poor mother! how little I have 
thought of her to-night.” 

“T do not think your mother will utterly condemn 
me when all is known. I cannot take this time for 
explanations. In a day or two all must be public. 
Shall our marriage be made public too, Rosa ?” 

“Oh, no. I could not make it public—all alone so. 
It is sufficient that it assures us to each other. No 
one need know till you come back, Walter.” 

“Let it beso. Oh, my darling, it is hard to go.” 

They were again at Lynne. 

Rosalind stepped alune from the train, and walked 
to where she had left the carriage. Jim had just 
driven back to the same spot. It was five minutes 
past midvight. 

“I’ve worried myself almost to pieces about you, 
Miss Rosa,” said Jim. ‘Isn't it fearful cold 2?” 

“ Have you suffered, Jim? And the horses ?” 

“T got them under shelter, miss. We've done well 
enough. It’s you I’m thinking about.” 

“Tam not very cold. We shall soon be home 
now.” 

They drove past Florence Grey’s; the lights were 
still bright, the music gayer and faster than before. 
Rosalind Wayne had expected to dauce with the latest 
dancers that night. She shuddered at the contrast of 
the one she had spent to that she had antici- 

ted. 

The great burden she had accepted lay heavily 
upon her heart as she alighted again at her own door, 
went noiselessly through the silent house, found refuge 
in her own warm room, and sat down to think of what 
had befallen her. 

Her wrappings slipped from about her; she untied 
her hood. Her pretty, delicate dress was soiled and 
tumbled. She smiled patheticaily to herself. It 
seemed as if her young life had separated itself from 
all such things. 

7 . * * * 

Rosalind woke from the void of de'irium, the tor- 
por of brain fever, to fiud that weeks had elapsed 
since the night of Floreuce Grey’s party. 

It was a mild, fair morning in February. She 
was in her mother’s chamber, which opened from the 
sitting-room. She heard her father rustling his news- 
paper there as he turned it. 

She lay perfectly still, so thaukful that she was 
alone. Her eyes roved about the room, trying to fas- 
ten upon some clue to the recollections which thronged 
her miad indistinctly. 





Beside her bed was a small table covered witha 
fringed napkin ; upon it was a wine-glass holding 
two snow-drops, and beside them Florence Grey's 
card, 

At the sight «-f tl.«s- Nosalind’s confused thoughts 
cleared. She be s-.1. :. :emble, and burst into hyste- 
rical tears. 

Her father came to her :.’ che fi.st sound. He saw 
that reason, for which t).cy ‘4 feared, was restored. 
Holding her tenderly in his a ms, he administered a 
restorative. 

“My darling!” he whispered, “ you are saved to 
us at last.” 

“ Papa, tell me all.” 

“ You are too weak to talk or to listen.” 

“T can’t rest until I ain told,” she answered. 

“Some way, Rosalind, I never liked him,” said 
Mr. Wayne, slowly. “ You will get over this shock, 
dear, and life will be bright and fair again as if you 
had never seen him.” 

Rosalind buried her face in the pillows, 
was known, then, of what she had done. 
**T can never give him up,” she said. 

“First of all we will think of getting well and 
strong, dear,” 

“Tell me how I was taken ill? Have I talked 
much ?” 

“Your mother found you ill with diphtheria the 
morning after Florence Grey’s party. She did not 
go to you till near noon, thinking you were asleep. 
When she went you were unconscious. Latv in the 
afternoon we heard that Mr, Hastings did not accom- 
pany you to the party. That evening your mother 
found his note in your drawer, and almost at the 
same time I learned of his defalcation and flight.” 

“Have you heard any reason given for—for what 
he did, papa?” 

“There is very little virtue in reasons, dear, for 
such an act. He knew he was stealing—that is tle 
simplest term for it, and one reasou is no better than 
another.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be worse for a man to take money to 
spend in dissipation or self-indulgence than if—if ho 
saw some way for making it right, you know, in tlie 
end, papa ?”’ 

“T don’t know about that, Rosalind,” said Mr. 
Wayne, gloomily. 

He wanted to see his daughter turn against Walter 
Hastings, just as he had. 

‘‘1’m sure he wasn’t dissipated, papa. ‘Tell me, if 
you know, what reason he had for taking the money. 
It will rest me to know.” 

“ As to his being dissipated or not, I don’t know 
much about it, Rosa. Idon’t suppose it matters to 
us now. We have done witn Walter Hastings, I take 
it. They do say, I understand, that he became in- 
volved through a brother, who is a reckless sort of 
fellow, a bold speculator and the like. But then it 
was mere weakness, or worse, for him to be so in- 
volved. However, we won't talk about him, my pre- 
cious pet. We’ll forget that he has crossed our path 
and given us all this trouble.” 

Rosalind lay with her eyes shut. How little her 
father knew what he was talking of; that the man 
he sentenced so severely was her husband: Could 
she tell him? The words sealed her lips, palsied 
her tongue. The tears crept through her closed 
lids. 

“You must not ask me to give him up, father,” 
she said, in a quiet, patient way. 

No rumour of Rosalind’s visit to Lynne on the night 
of Florence Grey’s party had been heard at home. 
Jim had been faithful as the grave. ‘The mere sup- 
position that she had been elsewhere than to the 
party did not exist. 

Rosaliud could not reveal the truth. She waited 
to gain strength for it. The family watched her 
tenderly—every change of colour, every light aud 
shadow of her face. 

The sweet spring-time came and passed. Rosalind 
got about the house, though very fragile. She seemed 
always waiting and watching for something that 
never came. ‘I'he wistful, yearning look of her large 
eyes was almost painful. 

What the poor child watched for it may well be 
surmised. But she watched iu vain. Weeks and 
months went by, summer and autumop, winter and 
spring again. 

But no word came from Walter Hastings. Nothing 
to tell her he was still among the living. He seemed 
to have slipped from his place in the world since 
that bitter uight when with one mad, heart- 
breaking clasp he had parted from his new-made 


Nothing 


- bride. 


Withoutsome token by which to feel that the events 
of that night were not a delusion, Rosalind could not 
tell of the tie which bound ber to this lost, disgraced 
man. 

But her secret weighed upon ber sadly. She was 
no longer the bright, blithe girl who went to dress 
for Florence Grey’s party. She gave her pretty 
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dresses, her ribbons and ornaments to Marian, one 
by one. She shrank from admiration or attention. 
Her fair, exquisite beauty faded like that of a flower. 

Once the desire to speak to some one on the subject 
which seldom was out of her mind possessed her so 
strongly that sho resolved to pay a visit to Mr. 
Sutherland. 

He was a man, had a man’s facilities for gaining 
information, which she had not. Possibly he might 
know some paltry fact which would allay the gnaw- 
ing anguish of her heart. 

She took advantage of the plea of going to Lynne 
to do some shopping, as had been frequently her 
habit in the old times. Her father and mother were 
but too delighted at whatever evidenced any interest 
in her life, and gladly helped her off for the day. 

On reaching Lynae sho took the first train to 
Millbrook. 

What an experience that was; passing over the 
road where she had gone that night with him! It 
was a still, sumptuous September day. She walked 
along the street, and inquired for Mr. Sutherland’s 
parsonage. It was poiuted out to her, and she was 
admitted once more into the minister’s study, every 
belonging of which was impressed upon her mind. 

Mr. Sutherland, who was a scholarly man, un- 
marricd, usually unsocial, recognized her at once, 
and offered her a seat with a look which betrayed 
that he guessed her errand. 

“TI have always hoped that I should see you 
again,” he said, in a voice which sounded to her full 
of exquisite sympathy. ‘I have hoped for your as- 
surance that 1 did well, rot ill, that night, the only 
time I ever saw you before.” 

“T felt that it was well for you to do what you did, 
Mr. Sutherland. We have to judge always in the 
present.” 

“ May I ask if the future—these three years which 
have passed since we met—have_ borne out the wis- 
dom of your decision ?” 

“ They have given me nothing, neither affirmation 
nor denial. From that night to this I have never had 
any information of Mr. Hastings. The secret of my 
marriage is a secret, Mr. Sutherland, between you 
and me and him. Ihave no means of inquiring of 
what my heart is breaking to know. ‘This is what 
has brought me to you.” 

**My poor child, I know no more than yourself. 
Doubtless he has never thought it best to write, for 
fear of furnishing a trace to his whereabouts.” 

“It is dreary waiting,” said the girl, with a sad 
sigh. 
“T think, though, you may hope for the very best,” 
replied Mr, Sutherland. “1 kuow Walter Hastings 
well. He was always honourable and true. This 
trouble was not of his making. He ought not to bear 
the blame, If you will allow me I will make such in- 
quiries as are possible. If I obtain any results | will 
communicate them.” 

“Oh, thavk you.” 

Tis heart ached to see how eagerly she canght at 
lis words. They talked alittle more about Hastings, 
then she rose to go. Mr. Sutherland held her hand 
a moment, rather awkwardly, to detain her, 

“Before you go there is something I must say. 
Your marriage—you were not of age—it might easily 
be set aside——”’ 

She stopped him with a slight gesture. 

“What | said that night was spoken for ever,” she 
said, simply. 

Irom that day one visitor came from time to time 
to Mr. Wayne’s whom Rosalind welcomed. The na- 
ture of her intercourse with Mr. Sutherland was so 
confidential that rumours svon prevailed of their in- 
timacy, and report declared them engaged, Fortu- 
nately these stories did not reach the ears of the 
priucipals, 

A couple of years were added to the three which 
had already elapsed, and still no word came from 
Walter Hastings. 

All but Mr. Wayne had given up the hope that 
Rosalind would ever recover from her disappoint- 
ment. He still contended against the lover who bad 
proved unworthy of her love. But she answered, 
with the same pathetic patience as at first : 

“I canuot give him up, papa; 1 canuot give him 
up.” 

Marian was to be married. Mrs, Wayne was to be 
gratified at leugth by a wedding in her family. Like 
her sister, Marian had found her mate young, and 
the approaching nuptials gave promise of a happier 
cousummation. 

“What an exquisite bride you would have made 
at eighteen, Rosalind,” Mrs. Wayne remarked, sur- 
veying the white silk bridal dress. “ Marian can’t com- 
pare with you in beauty.” 

Rosalind shivered, then she asked, suddealy : 

“Have I changed very much, mamma, in five 
years?” 

_ Perhaps not so much as if you had been unhap- 
pily married.” 











Poor Rosalind shivered again, 

Marian was married at home. Mr. Sutherland, 
though he did not officiate, was present, Those who 
observed him closely were convinced, from an un- 
usual elation abont him, that the time for his own 
wedding was fixed. 

The first moment that Rosalind was disengaged 
during the evening Mr. Sutherland took his place 
beside her. 

“T wish to saya few words to you alone,” he said. 
“Can you go with me?” 
She looked at him. 

over her. 

“ You have news ?”’ she said. 

“ Vi ” 

“ Good news ?” 

“Control yourself.” 

“Twill. ‘Tell me.” 

“ He will be in Millbrook to-morrow.” 

She placed her hand upon Mr. Sutherland’s arm, 
and led the way to an unoccupied room, where they 
sat down together. 

“ What have you heard ?” she asked. 

He drew a letter from his pocket aud handed it to 
her. 

The address was not in Walter Hastings’s hand- 
writing. But the writing within was his, 

Rosalind read : 

“My Dear Frrienp,—If I may still so call you. 
I shall ke with you on the 13th of the month, hav- 
ing need of your assistance iu a delicate matter, I 
take your good will for granted, and subscribe my- 
self Yours, . H—s.” 

Five years—what a long time it is! For five 
years Rosalind had dwelt almost wholly upon one 
idea—the return of herlover-husband. At the last 
the news shocked her, it seemed so sudden. 

“Will you not come to Millbrook to meet Lim?” 
asked Mr. Sutherland. 

“ Yes—if it is best.” 

“I think it is. Youcan come by the afternoon 
train ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

He left her and went back to the parlours. By-and- 
bye he saw her moving about among the company, 
with a new, sweet serenity in her face. He did not 
understand women, and he had been almost shocked 
at the manner in which she received his news, but 
her later expression reassured him. 

Rosalind quite surprised them all by announcing 
her intention of accompanying the bridal pair as far 
as Lynne upon their wedding journey next day. 

She parted from her sister at noon, and a half-hour 
later was for the third time making her way towards 
Mr. Sutherland’s parsonage. 

It impressed her rather painfully all at once, as she 
walked along, that maybe she had best have waited 
for Walter to come to her. It was somewhat odd 
that he had not seen fit to announce his return to her 
as well as to hia friend. Her heart was very sensi- 
tive with its long waiting. 

The doors of the parsonage stood open, in the still 
September weather. 

No one was in sight. She walked into the hall, 
and, almost unconscious from agitation of what she 
was doing or whither she was going, went into the 
parlour opposite the study. 

The room was darkened by outside foliage and 
heavy curtains. For a moment Rosalied thought it 
empty. Then she saw a lady kneeling, evidently 
praying, before a small crucifix. 

Rosalind paused amazed. ‘To find a lady ia Mr. 
Sutherland's bachelor establishment was sutiiciently 
wonderful; to find her engaged in Ler devotious still 
more so. 

The lady rose. She was a dark, superb beauty, 
apparently a foreigner. She moved towards Rosa- 
lind with perfect grace aud self-possession. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ said Rosalind, faintly; and 
she moved as if to retire. 

“ Do not go,” said the lady, with asmile. “ You 
do not interrupt me. Iam the wife of Mr. Hastings, 
who is Mr. Sutherland’s guest.” 

Rosalind did not shriek or swoon, The strange, 
beautiful lady saw with surprise a look of horror, of 
agony beyond what words can paint, spread over her 
face. She turned and tottered away towards the door. 
At the instant steps approgched. She heard Mr, 
Sutherland's voice. ‘Then Walter Hastings stood 

beside her, 

“ Rosalind,” he whispered, “ at last-—’ 

She recoiled from him. 

“ Let me go,” she implored. 

“What is the matter? What does this mean?” 

“ T have seen her.” 

** Who, Rosalind ?” 

“ Who?” she echoed, 

“My brother's wife ? 

ih Ah beg 

Rosalind’s breath came again. She understood the 
cruel mystery. 


A deathlike faintness came 


? 


What is she to us?” 











“Ts your brother here ?” she asked, 

Walter threw himself beside her and held her j, 
his arms. Mr. Sutherland had drawn the othe; 
away, and they were alone. For a few moments they 
abandoned themselves mutely to their emotions. 

“Tt has seemed as though the time would neve 
come,” he said, at last. “Oh, Rosalind, I had» 
right to impose such a probation upon you.” 

“ Why did you never write to me?” 

“ Fortwo reasons. Idare not, for one. AndIijj 
not feel that I had the right to keep alive your affy. 
tion for me.” 

“T was your wife.” 

‘‘Yes. Yet had you chosen to repudiate the tie s 
rev, assumed I could not have gainsayed your 
right. 

“ Walter, do you love me still,2” 

“IT am going to let my life, not my words, ansiver 
that question, Rosalind.” 

He told her then how that he would not como tp 
her till he had heard through Mr. Sutherland som 
news of her. He explained his brother's presencs 
with his wife. They had been through their exily 
together, They were rich men, They had, inn. 
turning, sought an interview with the Lynne ban- 
kers, in whose employ Wal:er had committed his ter- 
rible fault. They had made complete indemnity for 
all losses incurred through his Jefalcation, and Wal- 
ter had submitted the proposition to them to take 
him back in their service. 

Such an act of generosity—more than life to the 
young man—those worthy bankers had resolved 
upon. 

PWith this news, with her heart fall of happiness, 
Rosalind at length went home. 

The following morning Walter, having received 
his appointment to his old position in the bank, came 
to Mr. Wayne, and together he and Rosalind told 
their story and implored forgiveness. 

Mrs. Wayne was not to be cheated of a wedding 
party after all. It occurred a few weeks later, and 
Rosalind made, for all her five years’ waiting, a most 
lovely bride. Happiness gave back what her beauty 
had lost, and there were those who declared she hai 
never been so lovely before. 

The night had been long, but the perfect ligh: 
seemed now to shine upon their pathway. Rosalind 
feels repaid for all when her husband says, with elo 
quent eyes: 

“It might not have been as it is, Rosa, but for 
your love and trust that night. The thought that yo 
could still believe in me strengthened me against tle 








world,” W. H. P. 
FACETI &. 
“Don’r you think that I can play the violin like 
Paganini?” asked a conceited fiddler of a critic. 


* Yes, or any other ninny,” said the critic. 

* Your dress,”’ saida husband to his fashionable 
wife, “ will never plesse the men.” “TI don’t dress 
to please men,’’ was the reply, “ but to worry other 
women.” 

“I MEANT to have told you of that hole,” saida 
gentleman to his friend, who was walking with him 
in his garden, and stambled into a pit full of water. 
‘* No matter, I’ve found it,” said the friend. 


A Woopren Weppine.—* Why, Emily, how do 
you do?” “Tam very well, Julia. I celebrated my 
wooden wedding last week.” “ Why, Ldidn’t know 
you were married. How did you culebedte it?” “By 
marrying a block-head.” 

A DRAWING-MASTER, worrying his pupil with con- 
temptuous remarks upon his lack of ability, ended 
by asking: “ Now, sir, if you were going to draw 
me, what part of me wonld you commence first?” 
The boy with a meaning look into his master’s face 
answered, very quietly, ‘‘ Your neck, sir.” 


RETALIATION.—A witness in a late divorce suit 
kept saying that the wife had a very retaliating dis- 
position—that she retaliated for every little thing. 
** Did you ever see her husband kiss her?” asked 
the wife’s counsel. “ Yes, sir,often.” “ Well, what 
did she do on such occasions?” “She always re- 
taliated, sir.” 

A Distant Revative.—A gentleman travelling 
homeward from Atlanta met an aged man, aroun 
whose hat was twined the crape of grief. “ You 
have lost some friend, I see,” said the gentleman. 
“Yes, marster, I has.” ‘‘ Wasita near or a distant 


relative a “ Purty distant, marster ; "bout twenty-. 


four mile.’ ; 
“Iv WILL SOON BLOW OVER.”—The illness of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will be a na- 
tional blessing if it cause a reform of our house 
drainage. Butit won’t. ‘There is probably too 
much truth in what the landlord—and builder—of # 
house said to a lady the otherday. Asan intending 
tenant, she was very particular in her inquiries 45 
to the sanitary arrangements. She asked had this 
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hat been done? ‘The landlord confessed that 
= vompenet precautions had not been taken. 
“ But,” he added, “ you need not be afraid, ma’am ; 
it’s only the illness of the Prince of Wales that 
has caused people to be so particular. It will soon 
blow over.” 
Sounp Apvicr.—A gentleman called on his law- 
er and informed him that he had been grossly in- 
culted by an enemy, who told him to go to aplace for 
the popularname of which Tophetisa mild synonym. 


“And now what shall I do about itt” savagely | 


dthe offended man. “ Well,” mildly answered 
= eat “T would not advise you to go }"the law 
does not compel vag . au 
CHING THE YounG IpEa,—‘‘My son, you 
Bhs use any of those phrases beginning with 
by, such as ‘ by George,’ ‘ by golly,’ ‘ =f jingo,’ be- 
cause that is oo said a careful mother to 
her little boy. ‘ Well, mamma, I won’t; but every 
day I see in the newspapers pieces headed ‘ by tele- 
graph.’ Is that swearing too?” “No, my son; 
they’re only falsehoods.” ‘ 

A Verspat Inaccuracy.—A rich but ignorant 
lady, who wa. smbitious that her conversation 
should be up to the transcendental style, in speak- 
ing of a friend said: “He is a paragram of polite- 
ness!” “Excuse me,” said a wag sitting next to 
her; ‘‘but do you not mean a parallelogram ?” 
“Of course I meana parallel m,” replied the 
ambitious lady; “how could I have made such a 
mistake ?” 4 

Ursettine S1ns.—The story is told of a negro 
who prayed earnestly that he and his coloured 
brethren might be preserved from what he called 
their “ upsettin’ sins.” ‘ Brudder,” said one of his 
friends at the close of the meeting, “you ain’t got 
de hang of data’ word. It's besettin’, not upsettin’.”’ 
“ Brudder,” replied the other, “ if dat’s so it’s so. 
But I was ying de Lord to save us from de sin 
of intoxication, and if dat ain’t a upsettin’ sin I 
dunno what am.” 

UNPLEASANTNESS OF FREEZING.— Riggles, a 
queer genius, had made frequent promises to his 
friends that he would put an end to himself. One 
stinging cold night he vowed he would go out and 
freeze to death. About 11 p.m. he returned shiver- 
ing and snapping his fingers. “Why don’t you 
freeze?” asked a loving relative. ‘‘ By Jove!” said 
the pseudo suicide, “* when I freeze I mean to take 
a warmer night than this for it.” 

INEBRIOUS. UNCERTAINTY. 

One evening John Smith had been dipping rather 
too deeply into the convivial bowl with a friend, 
and on emerging into the open air his intellect be- 
came in a considerable degree confused, and, not 
being able to distinguish we with any degree of 
certainty, he thought himself in a fair way of losing 
the road to his own house, In this perplexity he 
espied some one coming towards him, om he 
stopped with the query : 

“D’ye know where John Smith lives ?” 

“ Where’s the use of asking that question? You're 
John Smith himself,’ said the man. 

“Tknow that; butit’s not himself that’s wanted, 
it’s his house,” answered John. 


A MAN WITH A FAIRISH APPETITE. 

A certain judge, famous for his love of good living, 
said to a friend one day: 

“We have just been dining off a superb turkey ! 
It was excellent! Stuffed with truffles to its throat 
—tender, delicate, filled with perfume! We left 
nothing but the bones!” 

: i Ty many of you were there?” asked the 
riend. 

“Two,” replied the judge. 

“Two,” echoed the other, in astonishment. 

ma two,” said the judge, “the turkey and my- 
self.” 

Putpir FrEepom.—Dean Ramsay, in his famous 
book, has given several surprising anecdotes of free- 
spcaking clergymen, but he has not told anything 
to equal in “ freedom” the following :—Last Sun- 
day, in the church of a well-known popular preacher, 
the coughing was so loud and so general that hardly 
a word of the prayer could be heard. ‘The clergy- 
man, after going on for five minutes or so, suddenly 
stopped and asked his congregation the following 
cilectively congh-ending question :—‘* How can you 
expect the Lord to hear prayer from the midst of a 
noise like’this ?” 

eel A REMARKABLE SET. 

Old FE armer Gruff was one morning tugging away 
With all his might and main at @ barrel of apples 
which he was endeavouring to get up the cellar 
_Stairs, and calling at the top of his lungs for one of: 
ng boys to lend a helping hand, but in vain. When 
te had, after an infinite amount of sweating and 
Snuffing, accomplished the task, and just when thoy 
Were not needed, of course, the boys made their ap- 
a 

lero have you been, and what have been 
about, i d like to know, that you could aothon me 





call?” inquired the farmer, in an angry tone, and | London for the Christmas market, and another at 


addressing the eldest. 

“‘Out in the shop, settin’ the saw,” replied the 
youth. 

“ And you, Diek ?” 

“Out in the barn, settin’ the hen.” 

‘And you, sir?” 

“Un in granny’s room, settin’ the clock,” 

“And you, young man ?” 

“* Up in the garret, settin’ the trap.” 

“Now, Master Fred, where were you, and what 
were you settin’?” asked the old farmer of the 
youngest progeny, the asperity of his temper being 
somewhat softened by thi ing category of an- 
swers. ‘‘ Come, Jet’s hear.”’ 

Soa 4 a doorstep, settin’ still!” replied the 
young ho seriously. 

«A doco vo sot, f a confess,” added _ 
amused sire, dispersing the grinning group with a 
wave of his or gy 





THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
Wuewn the rude wind shrills and whistles, 
And the pight is black on the hill, 
And the ghostly sounds of the weird mid-hour 
The echoing chambers fill, 
Athirst for the patter of little feet 
That have vanished from the earth, 
I sit and list to the elfin song « 
Of the cricket on the hearth. 


I pine, in my haunted chamber, 
For the beautiful dreams of yore, 
And count, by the graves in my lonely heart, 
The loves that are mine no more! 
And ever a wayward passion 
Of tears, with a touch of mirth, 
Sinks or swells with the strident song 
Of the cricket on the hearth. 


Far back in the radiant by-gone 
The poem of Memory flows, 
To a stately and solemn measure, 
Through shining suns and snows ; 
And now, in a burst of triumph, 
The numbers roll diviue, 
Like a kingly river sweeping slow 
Through a land of palm and wiue ; 
Or now, in the purple shadows 
Of twilights dead and gone, 
’Neath the frozen gleam of the Moonrise, 
And the Eve-star dim and wan ; 
And far in the ghostly summers 
The phantom roses blow; 
The soul of their sweetness I divine 
On the winds of the “ Long Ago ”"— 


The wandering soul of their lost perfumes 
Breathed out of the golden noons, 

When the dancing feet of the joyous hours 
Were tangled in blushing Junes ; 

And the glad shapes gather round me 
Of the beautiful loved and lost, 

But the flowers they wear in their flowing hair 
Are white with the graveyard frost ! 


The sunny heads of the children 
Once more in my bosom shine ; 

The dear blue eyes of my sweet first love 
Look fondly iuto mine ; 

And the childish laugh, and the pattering feet, 
In the haunted house I hear ; 

And the tender tones of the father fall 
In music on my ear. 


With the crinkling song of the cricket 
In the midnight’'s brooding shade, 
The sweet home voices, long since hashed, 
Float out on the air—and fade ; 
And I thrill with the wrestling passion 
Of thy loss, and thy grief, oh, Earth, 
When | hear in the empty night the ery 
Of the cricket on the heart! &. A. B. 


GEMS, 

A FALSE friend is like a shadow ona dial; it ap- 
pears iu clear weather but vanishes as soon as it is 
cloudy. 

Next unto virtue let children be trained up to in- 
ag for both poverty aud fraud are the effect of 
sloth. 

Notnine is more easy than to do mischief; no- 
thing is more difficult thau to suffer without com- 
plaining. 

Ir is as dangerous to inform a man of his faults 
without giving offence as it is to tell him of his good 
qualities without flattering him: 


Ir is stated that one poulterer at Spalding for- 
warded no fewer than 13,199 head of poultry to 





Boston sent 2,500 dressed geese, besides other poul- 
try. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SimpLte. Puan to Test A True MusHrRoom.— 
However much the various fangi may represent a 
mushroom, none are true and eatable except these 
whose skin can easily be removed. When taken be- 
tween the thumb and finger at the overlapping edge, 
it will peel upwards to the centre all round, leaving 
only a small portion in the centre of the crown un- 
covered, to be removed by a kuife. 

PREPARING LEATHER.—An economical method of 
preparing leather consists in soaking the skin or hide 
eight or nine days in water, then put it in lime, take 
it out, and remove the hair by rubbing it, and soak it 
in clear water until the limeis entirely out. Put one 
pound of alum to three of salt, dissolve in a vessel 
sufficiently large to hold the hide; soak the hide in 
it three or four days; take it out, let it get half dry, 
then beat or rub it until it becomes pliable. Leather 
prepared by this process will not do well for shoes, 
but answers for hamstrings, back bands, aud other 
purposes on the farm, 














STATISTICS, 

Cuicaao Losszs.—The Chicago Evening Journal 
publishes a partial list of the principal losers and 
losses by the great fire, which shows that the losses 
of the several railway companies are nearly 2,000,000 
dols.; that a few of the principal dry-goods houses 
alone lose over 6,000,000 dols. ; the principal grocery 
houses, about 2,500,000 dols. ; the wholesale clothiers, 
nearly 2,000,000 dols.; blank-book establishments, 
1,100,000 dols. ; jewellers, 1,335,000 dols.; hardware 
and iron trade, 1,280,000 dols.; millinery goods, 
1,100,000 dols. ; boots and shoes, 975,000 dols.; the 
book trade, 864,000 dols.; musical instruments, 
670,000 dols.; drug and paint trade, 621,000 dols. ; 
hats and caps, 423,000 dols. ; farniture trade, 510,000 
dols. The Jowrnal says:—These figures are derived 
from statements of actual or approximate losses by 
the several firms visited by our reporters, and em- 
brace chiefly the stocks and fixtures destroyed. 
Only in the losses of railway companies and a few 
merchants are buildings included. When we take 
into consideration the fact that our list embraces 
only the heaviest business houses and institutions 
of the city, footing up a total of over 37,000,000 
dols., something like a correct guess can be made 
of the total losses by the great firo, including 18,000 
buildings, and several hundred retail.stores, schools, 
factories, etc., not included in our statement, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is understood that in the forthcoming Royal 
warrant one of the provisions will be tliat all officers 
over sixty years of age in the reserve force shall 
resign. 

A Maprr telegram states that the King of Spain 
has placed at the disposal of the Empress Eugéuic a 
commission of lieutenant of iufwuntry in the Spanish 
army for the Prince Imperial. 

A New Gas.—Paris is to undergo an entirely new 
system of lighting with a newly invented gas, by the 
side of which the old gas is but as a farthing rash- 
light is to the present gas. 

THE BricuTon HosPitaL ror Stok CHILDREN. 
—A series of very beautiful ivory carvings has beeu 
presented to the Brighton Hospital for Sick Children 
by their Royal Highnesses Priucess Beatrice and 
Priuce Leopold. Through the kindness of Mrs, Athol 
Johnstone the public have been afforded an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the present at her residence in Re- 
gency Square, during the last few days. The objects 
are both beautiful and valuable, and liave been pro- 
nounced by the most competent Indian authorities to 
be exquisite specimens of native art, They are six 
in number, aud the most prominent of them is an 
elephant with state howdah most exquisitely carved 
—as indeed are all the objects—and cut out of-a single 
piece of ivory, including the figures and canopy ; the 
carving in the drapery and in the tracing of tie can- 
opy is something marvellous in taste and minute- 
ness. Another group consists of a kind of state 
barge, containing twelve rowers with paddles, and six 
figures on the deck. The boat is most elaborately 
carved. Another group is composed of a number of 
Indian idols seated in state, and intended to illustrate 
heathen mythology. ‘T'he other groups consist of a 
state car and a bullock waggon, with attendants, 
The whole form a series of mos: valaable and curious 
works of art, and great thanks are due for the con- 
sideration shown by their Koyal Highnesses in making 
so handsome a present, and we trast it may prove a 
source of considerabje profit to the charity. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. H. is requested to forward particulars of her dispo- 
sition and age. 

Hero or Froppex.—You will be in very good time six 
years hence. 

Linpa V.—Walnut peels boiled in a cheap red wine 
make a very good brown hair dye. 

Amewia F.—Weare unable to accommodate you with the 
teference, ngver having seen the lines before. 

Harry Jacx.—The communication is still deficient in 
all the marks of a letter written in good faith. 

Five Years’ Susscriser.—Cantharides mixed with eau- 
de-Cologne is the specific usually recommended; the 
ane ingredient should be most sparingly 
used. 

A. R.—Two hundred and thirty-two goltttent journals 
are published in Switzerland, of which 173 appear in 
German, 44 in French, 9 in Italian, 5 in the Romance dia- 
lect, and 1 in English. The number of other periodical 
publications amounts to 170. 

EpGar B.—During the month of November last sixty- 
five vessels passed through the Suez Canal, to and from 
the Red Sea. Of these 45 were British, 9 French, 5 Aus- 
trian, 2 German, 2 Italian, 1 Datch, and 1 Egyptian. The 
total of moneys taken by the company during the said 
mouth amounted to 34,4451, 

D. B., 1966.—1. The lines are without merit generally 
and are also pervaded by a very glaring error. Shadows 
cannot properly be credited either with ** beaming eyes " 
or “‘ troubled glances” or with “ mien so kind.” Such 
qualities of expression are never foundin them. 2. The 
estate referred to in your letter was not purchased till 
long after the Prince’s marriage. 

Mary M:nsie.—In your lines are to be found a strange 
medley of the pathetic and comic sentiments, com- 
amingled with so little judgment that a ludicrous effect is 
produced. You must be congratulated, however, on the 
instinct which enabled you to choose well. The fact of 
your pure and unalloyed domestic happiness is to you 
worth all the rhyme and all the reason in the world. 

O. P.—Boil the horn required to be stained brown in a 
decoction of walnut peels and oxymuriatic acid. The 
quantities are four ounces of _— two drachms of the 
acid, and a quart of water. f the peels are not obtain- 
able substitute sumach for them. t the action of the 
acid take place before boiling. Horn is polished with a 
woollen cloth dipped in charcoal dust aud water, after 
which a second cloth and rotten-stone must be used. 

Jonas.—Mr. Joseph Gillott, the steel-pen manufac- 
turer, died of pleurisy on the 5th ult. at Edgbaston. He 
was the first to use machinery for making steel pens. 
The present annual producticn at Mr, Gillott's factory 
is estimated at 150,000,000, ana the number of workpeople 
employed 450. He leaves behind him one of the finest 
private art galleries in the country, valued at from 
80,0001. to 100,0001. 

E. T. 8.—To clean petroleum lamps, wash the vessel 
with thin milk of lime, which forms an emulsion with 
the petroleum, and removes every trace of it, and by 
washing a second time with milk of lime and a small 
quantity of chloride of lime even the smell may be so 
completely removed as to render the vessel thus cleansed 
fit ior keeping beer in. If the milk of lime is used 
warm, instead of cold, the operation is rendered much 
Shorter. 

Karz T.—1. No. There are no circumstances under 
which a child can enforce maintenance from a parent. 
The father's liability only arises in two cases ; first if he 
has allowed the daughter to pledge the father’s credit 
and thus made her his agent; secondly, if the daughter 
becomes chargeable tv the parish the overseers have a 
claim on the father. 2. Close the street door before you 
show the visitor to the reception-room. 3. When a bridal 
veil is worn it is not raised during theceremony. 4. ‘the 
handwriting and diction are both good. 

G. Q.—The principle upon which a galvanic appara- 
tus is constructed is the juxtaposition of zinc, copper, 
and any fluid. Your letter is silent upon the subject to 
which you desire to apply this important power, and it 
would be impossible within our small space to give youa 
description of the various batteries which have been in- 
Vented for different purposes. Sir W. Snow Harris's 
little work on “Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Elec- 
tricity’ can be recommended. The answer to your 
Second question is—procure “ Ahn’s First French 
Course.’ 

R. E. M.—To impart a lustrous finish to woven fabrics 
the following recipe has been recommended :—One pound 
of wheat starch is to be made into a paste with six pounds 

of water aud an ounce of ammonia stirred in. The paste 





assumes a faint yellow colour and swells up consider- 
ably. It is best diluted with five pounds of water and 
boiled with constant stirring. After a quarter of an 
hour’s boiling the excess of ammonia is dispelled, and the 
yellowish, transparent mass forms a cheap paste as well 
as a very good finish. Instead of ammonia, half an ounce 
of caustic soda dissolved in four ounces of water may be 


W. J. W.—Six hundred and fifty-eight lives were saved 
during the past year through the instrumentality of that 
noble institution, the National Lifeboat Society. We 
find from the annual report g the same period 
the Lifeboat Institution granted rewards for saving 230 
lives by fishing and other boats, making a grand total of 
888 lives saved last year mainly through its instrumen- 
tality. Altogether, the institution has contributed from 
its formation to the saving of 20,752 shipwrecked persons, 
for which services 915 gold and silver medals and 96,6731. 
in money have been given as re . 

Mortimer G.—The importation of foreign wat-iins int? 
this country has shown a steady increase durix,; } he last 
three yon. During the month of September, 1571, the 
value imported was 32,3701. In the correspondins period 
of 1870 the value was 15,166l., and in 1869 18,1051. The 
value of watches im: into this country during the 
first nine months of the present year was 332,693!, ‘The 
value imported in the same od during the two pre- 
ceding years was 143,2111. in 1870, and 146,5091. in 18.9. 
The number of foreign clocks imported into England 
during the month of September was 36,112, value 49,0721. ; 
in the same month in 1870, 23,099, valué' 27,887!.; and in 
1869, 29,240, value 26,2791. There has been little varia- 
tion in the number and value imported during the three 
preceding years. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Rich is he whose keen discerning 
Leads him in the “ narrow way:” 
Spending less than he is earning, 
He's for the “ rainy day.” 
He has wealth of thought and feeling, 
Honour is his guiding star, 
And the anvil’s merry pealing 
Scares the imps in blue afar. 
Duty calls on him to labour 
With his hands or with his head, 
And he will not scorn his neighbour 
Who does not earn his daily bread. 
Roses grow on thorns of duty, 
Sweet odours rise from noble deeds ; 
Industry sows life with beauty, 
Indolence with noxious weeds. 
Toiling over written pages, 
Stunding at the printer's case, 
Whistling while he earns his wages, 
Not a shadow on his face ; 
Master of the situation, 
Not the slave of any clan, 
Cau you find in all the nation 
A more independent man? 
He loathes the cup of dissipation, 
Aud he wastes no time in strikes; 
He utters not, in altercation, 
His pet likes and his dislikes, 
Step by step he grandly rises 
On the ladder rounds of trust ; 
While idlers starve he wins the prizes, 
Labour lifts him from the dust. 
Up he rises, fast and faster, 
inning confidence the while ; 
Apprentice, journeyman, and master, 
Comrades crown him with their smile. 
He has capital in labour, 
Of the hand and of the brain, 
And he envies not his neighbour, 
And he covets not his gain. 
He scorns not the man that’s richer 
Than the san-browned son of toil; 
He finds a brother iu the ditcher 
Aud the man who owns the soil. 
Ruinbows arch his bright to-morrow ; 
The perils of the epicure 
Come not with clouds and rain of sorrow; 
His home is Heaven in miniature. 
G. W.B. 


Zamora, twenty, amiable disposition, and loving. Re- 
spondent must be respectable. 

Bertram, nineteen, tall, good tempered, affectionate, 
and fond of company. Kespondent must be pretty, and 
accomplished. 

EmmeEuing, eighteen, tall, fair, and moderately good 
looking. Respondent must be loving, fond of home, and 
ina good position. 

Caroune, thirty-four, tall, dark eyes and hair, good 
tempered, and industrious. Respondent must be tall, 
steady, and industrious ; a mechanic preferred. 

Harcoont, twenty, tall, a sober, steady young man, who 
would make a kind and loving husband toa young lady 
with a warm and loving heart. ¢ 

Annie P., nineteen, tall, good figure, fair complexion, 
lively, and accomplished, Respondent must be manly, 
good tempered, and honourable. 

Nancy, twenty-three, medium height, is a domestic 
servant, has saved a little money, and would prefer to go 
abroad. Respondent must be respectable, and have a 
little money, 

Kate W., twenty, brown hair and eyes, graceful, and 
rather pretty. Respondent must be atall, good-looking 
young mau, about two years older than herself, and in 
good circumstances. 

C. M., twenty-one, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, 
clear complexion, a good cook, and would make a good 
wife. Respondent must be a mechanic, of a loving dis- 
position, and fond of the fireside. 

Came.ia, twenty-four, a dressmaker with a good busi- 
ness, has no pretensions to looks, but would be a 
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eyes, with a slight moustache, very industrious, 2) 
fond of home. Respondent must be fair, pretty, amia\)|: 
and respectable. . 
Tuomas, err dark, loving, has an affeetion:, 
i ition, is well ted, but has a limited incom 
though enough to keep a wife. Respondent must po: 
sess a little money. 

Aengss, twenty, 5ft. 3in., dark, slender, loving, domes. 
ticated, and fond of music, Would like to mect with, 
fair young man, must be amiable, moderately iutellizey;, 
and industrious. 

R. G. B., twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., and good looking 
Would like to marry a nice, loviug young lady, abo; 
twenty-two, who would have no objection to go ty 
Canada in the summer. 

Ir ever I ceaseE To Love, tall, dark, good looking, noy 
in a good position, aud has expectutions. Responde 
must be a tall, dark gentleman, of good family, with, 
moderate income. 

Caeriz, eighteen, short, dark, rather pretty. inclino} 
to be stout, fond of a joke, good Ne omy anid atfee 
tionat Respondent must be good looking, intellizex;, 
and a lively companion. 

Cuara, twenty, medium height, fair, auburn hair, long 
eyelashes, genteel, loving, an domesticated. Kespon. 
dent must be tall, handsome, and move in good society ; 
a tradesman preferred. 

AvtrreD R., twenty-four, rather short, stout, light 
complexion, hair, aud eyes, beard and whiskers, and in, 
lucrative professi Respondent must be fair, tall, anj 
slender, with a clear, rosy complexion, domesticate4, ani 
especially fond of home. . 

Litre Dorrit, seventeen, short, dark hair and eyes, 
domesticated, with a loving disposition, fond of lions, 
and understands he keeping. Respondent must be 
handsome, of a loving disposition, fond of home, andy 
clerk. , 

Saucy Nett, eighteen, medium height, dark hair anj 
eyes; and “ Loving Liz,” eighteen, medium heigl, 
brown hair and eyes, both very loving and domesticate!, 
Respoudents must be dark, tempered, aud fond of 
home; friends preferred—sailors or otherwise. 

Acres and Awniz.—‘‘ Agnes,” seventeen, medinn 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, nice looking, and very 
fond of music. Would like'to marry a tall, dark gentle. 
man. ‘“ Annie,” twenty, black hair, dark blue eyes, fuir 
complexion, domesticated, and lively. Respondent must 
be tall, gentlemanly, fond of home and a wite. 

Magaix and Herrr.—“ Maggie,” rather short, fair hair, 
dark blue eyes, dimples in her cheeks, good looking, do. 
mesticated,and fond of home. Respondent must be me. 
dium height, have dark curly hair, bushy whiskers, ani 
moustache, must be fond of home, and have no objection 
to a little company now and then, for “ Maggie ” is very 
fond of music. “ Hetty,” twenty-three, tall, dark eyes, 
aud dark wavy hair. Respondent must be tall, dark, have 
a nice moustache, and be fond of singing. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Laveuine Erss is responded to by—“ Philomel,” nie 
teen, médium height, dark hair and eyes, fair, and foui 
of music. ' 

CuaRLex by—“ Blanche,” eighteen, 5ft. Gin., dark hair 
and eyes, affectionate, fond of home, and well educated. 

Buack-Eyep Susan by—“ B.C. D.,” twenty-two, zall, 
true, loving, and has a good trade. : 

Joun by—* Milly,” twenty-four, medium height, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, good tempered, loviny, fond of 
home, and domesticated. 

Tue Scotcu Lappi« with dark hair and blue eyes by- 
“Good as Gold,” twenty, dark hair aud eyes, aud ofa 
cheerful disposition. 

Biaycug by—* RB. G. T.,” twenty-seven, tall, fair, good 
looking, in a good situation, and hasan offer to go abroal 
which he would accept if he could find a young lady tit 
would be his wife and willing to go. 

Petite by— Frederick,” twenty-eight, 5ft. Sin., fair, 
good looking, auburn moustache, full whiskers, uni a 
mechanic, about to commence business, steady, loviuy, 
and fond of home. ; 

True TO THK CorE by—“ Lalla,” twenty-four, medium 
height, brown hair, haze! eyes, loving, domesticate1, aud 
would make a home hoppy; and—‘ Maud,” twenty-two, 
a nice-looking girl, with durk eyes and hair. ’ 

‘Two Scorcu Lappies by—* Grace,” twenty, tall, dark 
hair and eyes, loving, industrious, and good lovkins; 
and—" Carrie,” eizhteen, golden brown hair, gray cyes, 
fair complexion, aud loves a Scotchman. Y 

Ben Bacxstay by—‘* Maggie,” medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, loviuy, and can wash a shirt and spend money 
to the best advautase; and—* Clara,” eightven, a daré, 
good-tempered girl, of a loving disposition and domesti- 
cated habits. 

Rotanp wishes to hear from “ Alice.” tls 

D. W. likes the description of **G. H.,” and, beiag 4 
few years younger, wishes to exchange cartes. 














Everrsopy’s Jourxat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. XVIL. of Tus Lonvon Reavet, 
Price 4s, 6d. ; : 

Also, the Tire and Inpex to Vou. XVII. Price Oss 
PENNY. 


NOTICE. — Part 105, for Fsenvarr, Now Realy, 
price 6d. 


N.B.—CorresroypresisS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lertess 
To THE Epiror or “fxs Lonvos Reapeu,” 334, Stra 
w.c, : , 
+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluutarily, authors 
should retain copies. 











true and loving wife. Respondeut must be well educated, 
older than herself, aud in a good position. 
VigiLant, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and 





London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
Sinner A. Suita. 





